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\ WESTERN COLORADO BEAR HUNT 
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LIFE 


NUMBER 5 


A WESTERN COLORADO BEAR HUNT. 


C. E. ADAMS. 


Bear hunting is one of the favorite 
pastimes of the sportsmen living in 
Montrose, Colo., who care to try their 
luek with such large game. We have a 
vumber of hunters in this section ( West 
ern Colorado) who lay claim to being 
champions at this class of sport-——and 
real champions they are, too, for the 
hair-splitting experiences they have had 
in the past would give them a 
place amongst the most daring and 
thrilling adventures of a Kit Car 
Among the 


most noteworthy of these may be men 


son or Daniel Boore. 
tioned Osear Lampman, a Montrose mer 
chant, the hero of the story that [ am 
about to relate, who has hunted with 
John Goff, the well-known guide for 
President Roosevelt when he went on the 
famous bear hunt in Colorado last vear, 
and whose home is a veritable den of 
hides and mounted wild animats; John 
Ht. Gill, a liveryman, who has made a 
specialty of bear hunting in the Rockies 
for the past quarter of a century; Uri, 
William and Vinzie Hotcehkiss—the fa 
mous Hotehkiss  brothers—ranchmei 
who in the past 20 years have killed a 
large number of bears in the mountains 
near this place. Details of their expe 
riences with the Bruin family would 
make a whole book in itself. 

On the 25th of September, 1905, these 


five ventlemen, accompanied by John 
Terhune, another hunter with a reeord 
outfitted at Montrose for a trip to tne 
Lone Cone Mountain country, located 70 
tiiles southwest of Montrose. The equip 
ment consisted of a four-horse team ear 
rving camp outfit and supplies for a two 
weeks’ trip, six saddle horses and eight 
english fox hounds. Leaving the city 

the afternoon they reached Horsefly 
Plateau, twenty miles distant, where 
“unp was struck for the night 

Next morning before the breakfast 
hour Lampman and Uri Hotchkiss went 
out and kliled a fine buek, so thi DOVS 
were given their first taste of wild game 


The following night thev reached Beav: 


paris, said to be the biggest hunting t 
ritory in Colorado. Plenty of deer signs 
were seen here, but no bear tracks, s 


camp was moved on fifteen miles furth 
west to the breaks of Disappointme 
Creek. 

“The night we camped in Beavet 
park,’ said Lampman, ** Bill Lavende 
one of the large cattlemen of that sec 
tion, spent the evening with us, and 1 
lated many thrilling stories concerning a 
huge bear which had for vears been mak 
ing his home on the Lone Cone Moun 
tain; but no one as vet was able to get 
sight of him. This bear had beet 


ing stock for the past twenty vears an 
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many unsuecessful efforts had been 


made to trap or kill him, each of which 
had proved futile. The track he made 
was fully eighteen inches long. The cat- 
tlemen had lost .so much from his depre 
dations that they would gladly pay a re- 
ward of $100 to the lucky hunter who 
would lay him low with a bullet. 

‘* After listening with bated breath to 


this story, the boys could hardly sleep 





Huge impressions in the soft ground 


that mght, so eager were they to start 
for the Disappointment 

‘* Lavender told us of another incident 
that occurred three years previous on 
Dry Creek. He was driving a herd of 
eattle in the spring to the fine summer 
ranges in that section. At that season 
of the year, having passed through a 
hard and severe winter, the cattle were 
not very strong, and in crossing Dry 
Creek one of the steers mired in the 
mud. They hitched two of their best 


cow ponies to the steer and attempted to 
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pull him out, but they were not strong 
enough todo it. Finally giving up, they 
left the poor animal there to die; and 
drove on. Next day one of the cow 
punchers had occasion to ride back that 
way. Arriving at the spot where the 
animal was left, it was found he was 
gone, but on the bank near by were a 
few scattering portions of the careass, si- 
lent reminders that the ruler of this for- 
est had been there and partaken of a 
huge breakfast. 

‘*Mrs. Vermyle told us of another in- 
cident concerning this bear. Her hus 
band has a summer range on Beaver 
Park, where their cattle range. She 
was left alone for several days while the 
men folks were away hunting cattle. One 
day about 4 o’clock she heard the cattle 
bellowing almost hke they were stam- 
peded. She went to the door and there, 
within 300 yards of the cabin, she saw 
this monster bear jump right on the back 
of a fine 2-year-old steer and crush him 
to the ground, while the remainder of 
the bunch of perhaps 100 cattle ran 
around in a cirele making the most hid 
eous noises. There was no rifles or fire- 
arms about the premises, so she could 
do nothing but watch the bear kill the 
steer and tear great pieces of meat out 
of his side. He enjoyed the late dinner 
as leisurely as though there was nothing 
in the world to harm him, or that he 
ever had a fear of being molested. After 
finishing his repast, he licked his chops, 
smoothed down his whiskers and scam 
pered off to the mountain fastness, where 
he had been secure for so many years 
from the deadly bullet of the oldest and 
most trusted bear hunters. 

“The third night out we reached the 
camping ground on the Disappointment. 
We pitched the tent, a common 12x14 


wall tent, in a fine grove of stately pines, 
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where a stream of clear mountain water 
rushed past the door, in which could be 
seen numerous mountain trout, but not 
thinking of this sport, we had brought 
no fishing tackle. The grass for our 
horses was knee deep, and it was a place 
no one could wish for more picturesque 
or romantic. 

‘‘Bright and early the next morning 
the six of us started out loaded for bear. 
We, of course, separated, but kept with- 
in speaking distance through our horns. 
It must have been about 11 o’clock when 
we struck the first trail. Calling all the 
boys together, we unchained the restless 
dogs. At the first scent of the bear’s 
track, the keen scenting dogs were off. 
The country was very rough, and with 
the heavy growth of brush, it was a hard 
matter to keep within hearing distance 
of the bawling hounds. The wind was 
against us and frequently we lost the 
dogs entirely. We had a very hard 
chase and continued it until 4 o’elock, 
when we pulled back for camp, as our 
horses were about all in. 

‘*From 7 until 9 o’clock the boys 
straggled into camp one by one, bringing 
but four of the dogs. Their condition 
showed they had been mixed up with 
the bear, some of them having quite se- 
vere seratches.”’ 

The next day Lampman and Uri 
Ilotchkiss started out in search of the 
remainder of the dogs, the others re- 
maining in camp. ‘‘When about six 
miles from camp,’’ said Mr. Lampman, 
‘‘we met one of the dogs on a trail. He 
was so sore and worn out he could searce- 
ly travel, having undoubtedly continued 
the chase all night. Near by there was 
an abandoned cowboy’s cabin, where we 
tied him with a piece of baling wire, and 
went on in search of the others. We 


kept blowing our horns continually. Up 
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near the head of Ground Hog Creek we 
separated. We rode until about 5 o’cloek 
when Uri.discovered the dog Babe. He 
located her in response to his horn, she 
howling every time the horn was blown. 
As we rode up to her, lying in a very 
dense thicket of brush, Babe wagged her 
tail and looked up at him, with eyes 
filled with tears of gratitude for her res 
cue. She was unable to walk, the bear 
having struck her across the back and al 
most broken it. Uri picked her up as 
tenderly as a mother would her infant, 
placed her on his horse, and earried her 


to a camp of uncouth but tender-hearted 





We followed the dogs.” 


cowboys, where she remained in this crip 
pled condition until we were ready to 
come back to Montrose. She had gone 
fully twelve miles from camp. 
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‘*We were unable to find the remain 
ing two dogs, but late that night they 
reached camp of their own accord, more 
or less wounded, and scarcely able to 
walk. Uri was able to get back to camp 
that night, but I did not find it until 
after nine o'clock the following morn- 
ing. This experience was one of the 
hardest I have ever seen. All day it had 
snowed and blown frightfully and the 
night was very disagreeable. 

“The faithful dogs being ineapaci- 
tated for service the following day, we 
tied them up at camp and went out and 
killed three bucks, Gill Terhune and Uri 
Hotchkiss being the lucky ones.’’ 

On the morning of the first day of Oc- 
tuber the Montrose crowd was joined by 
Oth. Beaver of Telluride and the Town- 
send brothers of New York. The latter 
gentlemen were being piloted by the for 
mer in an effort to have some real sport 
with a grizzly bear. Soon afterward 
this party of nine completed all prelim- 
inaries for a search of the forest for the 
huge animal that was a terror to the 
whole country, directing themselves to- 
ward the head of Dry Creek. The to- 
pography of the country is rolling, with 
a heavy growth of oak brush and ocea- 
sionally a grove of quaking aspens. Deep 
and rocky gulches traverse the country, 
which makes progress extremely difficult. 
The search was fruitless until just after 
they had finished their noon lunch, which 
comprised a venison sandwich and a 
couple of pies: Thinking he ‘‘smelled a 
mouse,’’ Will Hotchkiss strolled around 
across a guich, keeping a sharp eye for 
bear tracks. To his surprise he discov- 
ered a huge impression in the soft 
ground that he recognized instantly as 
that of the monster cow-eater, having 
undoubtedly been made the night pre- 
vious. Will called Gill and the two in- 
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vestigated until they were satisfied that 
their hopes were to be realized—they 
were soon to be in the midst of the big 
gest bear hunt of their lives. And it 
proved true, as the following incident 
will show. 

Every man swung into his saddle, not, 
however, before each had examined his 
30-30 to be sure it would not fail him at 
the crucial period should he get in a 
tight place. Reaching the trail, Maud 
was the first hound loosed. She was a 
sure bear hunter, the boys having im- 
ported her from Missouri two years ago 
for the express purpose of bear hunting. 
As soon as she struck the trail she ‘* gave 
tengue,’’ as the boys say, and the wild- 
est excitement prevailed. 

For the first two miles she went very 
slowly beeause the track was so cold. 
Uri followed the dog, while the rest of 
the party swung off to the left toward 
the timber, knowing that the bear would 
certainly go this way. A few minutes 
later—possibly an hour, yet the time 
scemed very short—the crowd heard a 
whoop from Uri and they were at onee 
made aware that Maud had jumped Mr. 
Bruin. The remaining three dogs—the 
others having been disabled in the for 
mer chase and left in camp—were un- 
chained. They made straightway to 
where Maud was bawling and the four 
disappeared in the brush, presumably 
to attack the monster. He was fresh 
and did not show fight this time, but 
broke cover, running through a smal! 
open park within 100 yards of Terhune 
and the Townsend brothers. The rest 
of the party were several hundred yards 
distant on the mountain side, but all had 
a first-class glimpse of him. A bunch 
of wild steers were grazing in the park 
when the bear came tearing through, and 
at the sight of the ferocious beast they 
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stampeded, running ahead of him. Henry 


Townsend was closest to the bear, but 
being a tenderfoot from York state, he 
said afterward, when some of the boys 
joked him for not shooting: ‘‘By Grab, 
I didn’t know bears grew so big—I 
couldn’t tell him from a steer.’’ 

Terhune fired four shots at that time, 
none of which took effect, the others not 
earing to risk killing a steer. Every 
man put spur to his horse and followed 
the dogs, which were some 200 yards in 
the rear of the bear. Through the thick- 
est brush, over dead and fallen timber, 
down into deep gulches, over rocky, 
craggy cliffs, the eager hunters hurried, 
and the horses seemed to enjoy the sport 
as greatly as either the men or dogs. 
Maud maintained the lead all the way. 
After a chase of three miles, which ap- 
peared to be an age to the boys, the 
bear was brought to bay in a grove of 
quaking aspens on the mountain side. 
This grove covered probably five acres, 
and a man was stationed on every side, 
so that his escape might be barred at 
every point of exit. The Hotchkiss 
brothers, known for their daring in the 
presence of great danger, rode in and 
routed him out, but failed to get a shot. 
The bear passed so close to Uri that he 
heard him panting plainly, but he could 
not get a view of him. Firing a shot in 
the air, he called all the boys to cen- 
tralize at that point, which they did 
speedily. 

The bear escaped from the quaking 
aspens into a very dense oak brush across 
the gulch, where it was decidedly steep. 
Here the dogs brought him to a stand- 
still again by nabbing his heels. Here 
the dogs evidently became braver, or 
were cornered, and attacked the bear. 
After a few swipes from his monster 
paws they were so badly disabled and 
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whipped that they quit barking. It 
eould not be told just where the bear 
was, so the boys advanced into the brush 
in a semi-cirele. Gill rode a little in ad- 
vance of the line and the bear jumped 
out from nearly in front of the horse’s 
nose, bolting immediately into the thick 
brush before he could shoot while the 
animal was in sight. However, he fired 
four shots into the brush where it 
moved, yet none of them struck home. 

While Gill was pouring lead into the 
brush, Oscar Lampman rode in ahead of 
the bear and dismounted, believing he 
could get a better chance to shoot in un- 
der the brush at the bear from the 
ground, not thinking for a second of the 
perilous step he was taking. They were 
below Gill and he could see what Oscar 
had done. A moment later he heard a 
terrific growl and scream from the bear, 
and believing the infuriated beast was 
about to charge Lampman, he cried: 
‘*Get on your horse, quick; he is charg- 
ing.’’ Gill was perhaps 50 feet away, 
but he could see the whole maneuver, 
heard the breaking brush, and knew the 
danger from such a monster, hemmed 
in as he was. 

‘* After hearing Gill,’’ said Oscar, ‘‘I 
sprang into my saddle. I could hear 
the bear coming, yet could not see him. 
My horse was facing from whence the 
growls and screams were emanating. He 
became frightened and attempted to 
wheel around and run. The brush was 
so dense he could move but a few feet. 
He then pushed into the brush just as 
far as possible and lay over on his side, 
getting as far away as he could from the 
point of danger. There was an open 
space of about ten feet at the side of us. 
The pants and growls of the bear became 
louder, and the tearing of the brush was 
terrific. In an instant the monster 
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rushed from under the brush. Seeing 


this, with a scream that would start the 
eold chills playing up and down the back 
of any man, he raised upon his hind feet 
and sprang forward madly for his prey. 
The horse fell over a little further 
against the brush and uttered a heart- 
rending cry in response to the blood- 
eurdling roar of the bear, his horse sense 
telling him his day had come 

The trusty Winchester in the hands of 
one of the coolest men who ever pulled a 
trigger, was cocked and solidly against 
Oscar Lampman’s shoulder. As _ the 
bear plunged at him, Osear pulled the 
trigger. The gun spoke, the aim was 
true, and Mr. Bruin, the deadly foe of 
the cattlemen and their stock, fell dead 
under the feet of the horse, his fore 
paws striking the horse’s side as he fell. 

As the monster went down to the 
ground, Oscar leaped off his horse, threw 
another ball into the gun and pointed 
the muzzle within two feet of the bear’s 
head. ready to give him another dose if 
he attempted to mse. ‘‘Now. d n you, 
get up if you dare,’ cried Lampman 
But the bear was all in: he had killed 
his last cow: his soul. was speeding to- 
ward the happy hunting ground where 
brave, fearless men and trusty firearms 
were unknown. In his dying struggles 
he made vain efforts to get to his feet, 
but they were only feeble efforts. 

(nll was getting busy himself right 
then. He had but one shell left in his 
gun, and was saving that for fear the 
bear might take a fool notion to come his 
way. When he heard both the bear and 
horse scream in quick succession, he 
knew that either the former was going to 
be killed or someone was bound to be 
hurt. He knew that Lampman was to 
be trusted, in a tight place, but desired 


to be on the spot in case he was needed. 
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So, pouring the spurs into his steed, he 
forced him as fast as possible through 
the brush toward the place where one of 
the most daring scenes ever enacted was 
transpiring, at the same time crying at 
the top of his voice: ‘*‘ Hurry up, boys; 
he’s got Osear.”’ 

Gill had seen the bear rise on his hind 
feet and make his last plunge; he had 
witnessed Lampman sliding from his 
horse immediately after the bear had 
reared, but it was all done so quickly he 
could not discern whether Lampman had 
slid off of his own volition or the animal 
had pulled him off. He was not more 
than 20 seconds in reaching Lampman’s 
side, following the opening in the brush 
the bear had made. As he broke into 
the little open spot, there stood Lamp- 
man, with his gun pointed at the bear’s 
head and the latter in the death throes, 
struggling with all his great strength and 
trying to raise his head. Osear was still 
talking to the bear and daring him to 
get up. ‘‘Get up, d—n you; get up if 
you dare, and I’ll pump you so full of 
lead you'll weigh a ton.’’ 

The other boys then came up in quick 
succession to be right in the midst of the 
fray, believing, until they saw Osear, 
that he had been killed by this monareh 
of the Lone Cone. 

An amusing incident in connection 
with this final charge was that one of 
the boys lost his gun, seabbard and all 
in the last race, and another eame riding 
up with his gun in the seabbard. Un- 
der the excitement of the moment, how- 
ever, they both felt as brave and secure 
as though they were proteeted with the 
Oregon's whole complement of guns. 

As soon as the men had all gathered 
around the dead monster, congratula- 
tions were showered upon Mr. Lampman, 
the champion bear hunter of the Rock- 
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ies, who was still the coolest cucumber 


in the buneh. After discussing for 
awhile the great danger to which Oscar 
was subjected, they proceeded to dress 
the bear, taking off one of the largest 
hides ever removed from the king of wild 
beasts of the west. With four men on a 
side and one at his head, it was all the 
nine men could do to lift him, and his 
weight was conservatively estimated at 
1,260 pounds. He was easily as large 
as the biggest steers when in condition 
for the market. His head was 1954 
inches from nose to top of head; 17, 
inches between the ears; tusks 21 inches 
long; hide, 914 feet wide by 1154 feet 
long. Three of the strongest horses were 


required to pack the meat to camp. 


OF 
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One of the dogs, old Sam, was split 
wide open in his last fight, and his en 
trails let out of his body. One of the 
boys took some baling wire—the indis 
pensable friend of the pioneer and team 
ster—made some holes in the separated 
skin with his knife and sewed him up 
with wire, which kept Sam alive until 
the party returned to Montrose two days 
later, when a veterinarian removed the 
wire; and to-day Sam is well and just 
aching for another turn at a bear, which 
he got again during the past September. 

Thus ended one of the most thrilling 
bear hunts in the history of the Rockies, 
and at the same time one of the most 


miraculous escapes from instant death. 
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Overheated from a fast chase, the young 
scream, 


elk seeks the 


Photo by S. N, Leek. 
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GERONIMO. 


O. W. BRONSON. 


Having an intimate knowledge of the 
real facts of Geronimo’s career and 
characteristics, I wish to correct a few 
of the impressions which are being ere- 
ated in the public mind by writers who 
mix fiction with fact in order to make 
their productions more picturesquely 
typical of the ‘‘wild and woolly West.’’ 

Geronimo is the most genuine surviv- 
ing relic of the red days of the border. 
He is now confined in one of the out- 
posts of Fort Sill, Oklahoma. In ap- 
pearance he is slightly bent and wrin- 
kled, bearing on his shoulder the burden 
of seventy-five years of strenuous life. 
Ilis swarthy countenance even to-day has 
a erafty and cruel expression, although 
the infernal flame of his youth has died 
and he is but a relic of the Geronimo 
who terrorized the inhabitants of Ari- 
zona in the 60s. Still an observer of to- 
day will agree with General Miles’ state- 
ment that “‘he is one of the brightest, 


most resolute, determined men I ever 
met, and the worst Indian that ever 


lived.’? Every expression in his dark, 
clear eyes signify power and energy. In 
his younger days he was capable of run- 
ning fifty miles on foot in one day and 
has been known to ride 500 miles on one 
stretch, changing horses as often as con- 
venient. He is eredited with having 
worn out three sets of officers in one 
chase. 

He has been used as a drawing card 
for several national exhibitions. It is 


difficult for the average person to realize 
that he was shrewd enough to baffle the 
most expert military generals of our 
army, at that time, and that it cost the 


government a million dollars for his pur 
suit and final capture. Considering the 
vastness of his crimes, he is now dealt 
with with forgiveness and charity and 
has been given a position by the gov 
ernment as a scout at a salary of $35.00 
per month. 

The scene of his depredations are in 
eluded in the triangular space between 
the pueblos of New Mexico, the River 
Colorado, and the Gila, and extends also 
into the State of Chihuahua, and even 
farther south. 

Since his capture might interest some 
of my readers I will give some of the 
incidents connected with it. Lieutenant 
General Sheridan ordered Gen. George 
Crook to pursue, capture and kill the 
He had a bat- 
tle with Geronimo on March 25, 1883. 


band led by Geronimo. 


Geronimo refused to surrender unless he 
and his band and their families were al- 
lowed to go east for two years and then 
the 
These terms were accepted and 


return to reserve on the original 
status. 
the party set out for Fort Bowie. Four 
days later the entire band escaped and 
betook themselves to a fastness in the 
mountains where the troops dare not fol- 
low. Upon learning this news General 
Sheridan became dissatisfied with Crook 
and ordered him to be relieved and Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles appointed in his place, 
which was done. He was instructed to 
pursue the Indians, and it was suggested 
to employ ‘‘the active and prompt as- 
sistance of the regular troops of the 
command.’* Then 


began one of the 


greatest Indian pursuits on record. Ge- 


ronimo found it hard to keep in the lead 
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Medicine Bluff, one-half mile east of 


as he had no time to stop and rest his 
faithful As on 
began to lag behind, they 


followers by one they 


were slowly, 


but surely, falling under the unerring 


aim of the sharp shooters following 
them. Could Geronimo then have had 
their confidence, as he did at the begin 
ning of their pursuit, he could have 
made a stand in one of th any natural 
fortresses to be found in that locality, 
and caused the death of many a brave 
soldier before he was forced to eapitu 


late. 


ing to give 


Many a man would have been will- 
up his own life if he could 
shot at Geronimo. as 
f their kin folk had died 
terrible torture at his hands thirty years 
before. 


were finally 


have secured a 


many « from 


Geronimo and his plucky band 


forced to vield, but even 


making terms of 


When the 


then he sueceeded in 


surrender. news reached 


Geronimo’s Village P 





hoto by J. R. Selover 
Washington the President ordered them 
kept prisoners until they could be other- 
General Miles ordered 
them sent to Fort Marion, at St. Au- 
Florida. The coun 


termanded this order and Geronimo and 


Wise clispost dl of. 


vustine, President 
his followers were sent to Fort Pickens, 
Florida. 

Ile nearly depopulated the territory 
of Arizona during his plundering and 
murdering raids, and statistics show that 
in his last one he killed seventy-six men 
women and children, while between the 
years of 1856 and 1862 425 persons (half 
the population of Arizona at that time) 
killed by 


the Southwest for twenty-five years from 


were his braves. He harried 


his retreat in the fastness of the Gila 
country, and yet after all these criminal 
acts he practically has his freedom, and 
if he ever asks for a favor and presses 
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his ease very hard it is usually granted 
him. 

He is really not as ferocious in appear- 
ance as he was depicted in *86 when the 
New Mexico 

life. Hair 


streaked with gray, slightly bowed by 


citizens of Arizona and 


were clamoring for his 
the weight of years, and his joints ach 
ing with rheumatism, he does not pre 
sent the picture he did when he was rep 


resented as ‘“‘sitting as straight as an ar 
row upon his pony in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering and urging his braves to 
deeds of valor.’’ Yes, cheer and urge 
them he did, but the wily old diplomat 
was usually safely hidden behind some 
friendly boulder. 

The old fellow has seen his best days 
and his time now is spent taking care of 
his wife and daughter and spinning 
the 
younger ones of Apache traditions and 


beliefs 


yarns to the older men or telling 
tales of witcheraft and the pow- 
er of ‘‘the Spirit,’’ both good and bad, 
to cast a spell or take one away. He is 
a well preserved man and still rides 
horseback, and does not hesitate to run 
his horse after a steer, and rope it, too 
He gets a pretty bad fall, oceasionally, 
but vet 


much. He is not at all hard to control 


does not appear to ever hurt 
Of course, there are times when he tries 
to assert his old-time influence (and why 
should he not?), but he soon realizes that 


The 


not fear him as they used to in days 


he is a back number. Indians do 


gone by. 


Go-yat-thle (from the word G-yaltk 
which means to yawn or gap, is his In- 
dian name, and given him when quite a 
small boy because of his habit of yawn- 
ing. 

For a year or more he acted as sort 
of justice of peace or 


summary court 


officer; that was while he was at Mount 


OF 
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used to 


the 


Vernon Barracks, Ala., and he 


hear the cases of. and sentence to 


guard house at hard labor, women and 
men of his tribe, for being drunk and 
gambling, or for any other petty offense 
that was brought before him. Of course, 
his decisions were always reviewed by 
was seldom 
If the 


seme party was brought before him too 


the officer in charge, but it 
an alteration was necessary. 
often he always remembered how many 
days the offending party had been given 
at each previous time, and just about 


doubled all preceding sentences. 


A trooper while riding aeross_ the 
prairie in 1903 found Geronimo alone 
in an attitude of prayer. When asked 


what he was doing, Geronimo replied 


that he was ‘‘praying for Jesus,’’ a lit 
eral expression but easily understood. 

The story cireulated several years ago 

f 

He did not 

told. but 

joined the Dutch Reformed Church, to 

Miss 

Frank 

the 


Roe, Missionary at Col 


that Geronimo had become a member ¢ 


a Christian Chureh is true. 
become a Methodist, as was 
Roosevelt and 
The 


citizen, and 


which President 
Helen 
Hl. Wright, a Choctaw 
Walter C. 
both 


which is committed the spiritual welfare 


Gould belong. Rev 
Rev. 


ony, ministers of this Chureh, to 
of the Apaches, held a series of meetings 
at Loco’s Camp near Medicine Bluff, and 
administered baptism to a large number 
of Apaches. At one meeting, when thi 


usual invitation was extended to per- 
sons who wished to join the chureh, Ge 
ronimo went forward. He had presented 
himself in 1902, but his intentions 
were suspected, as he is a crafty old say 
age and likes notoriety. He was advised 
to wait and study the matter carefully. 
When he this 


‘*My body is sick (he had been injured 


returned time he said: 


in a fall from his horse ) 


and my friends 
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have thrown me away. I have been a 


very wicked man and my heart is not 
happy. I see that white people have 
found a way that makes them good and 
their hearts happy. I want you to show 
me that way.’’ 

He was examined by the two mission- 
aries and Prof. J. T. Bergen of Hope 
College at Holland, Mich., and ques- 
tioned closely as to his understanding of 
the idea of one God and the atonement 
of Christ, and asked if he was willing 
to abandon all Indian superstitions and 
evil practices. He was told that the 
change was not for a short time, but for 
all his lifetime, and that he could no 
longer gamble or drink whiskey. He 
said that he understood what was re- 
quired of him and that he was in earn- 
est. 

The Rev. Mr. Roe, in discussing Ge- 
ronimo lately, said that his answers and 
promises were such as to forbid their re- 
fusing him admittance. 
tized by sprinkling. 
village say that he seems really to be 
trying to lead a better life. He attended 
a mission among the Commanches after 


He was bap- 
Reports from his 


his conversion and sat on the front seat. 


When Gen. Nelson Miles came to com- 
mand the soldiers in the district, the In- 
dians were under the leadership of Nat- 
chie, the chief, but the influence of Ge- 
ronimo, the medicine man. was so great 
that Natchie’s place was almost an 
empty honor. The Apaches were desir- 
ous of trying and discouraging the new 
army officer, and promptly sent him a 
challenge to come and fight. General 
Miles promptly sent word that he did 
not desire to fight, but wanted to talk 
to the Indians. Geronimo’s council op- 
posed the conference, believing the white 
man treacherous, but Geronimo went 
into his tent, pulled down the flap and 


mixed medicine; it told him the confer- 
ence would benefit his people. The coun- 
cil was held and the General persuaded 
the famous medicine man to surrender 
himself and tribe as prisoners of war 
to be under the protection of the United 
States government. 

Geronimo’s band of the tribe was 
moved to Florida, where they died in 
that strange and humid climate like flies 
at frost time. They were then taken to 
Alabama, where their lot was no less dis- 
astrous and finally they were brought 
West, and located at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, where they have found an abun. 
dance of good food, climate and exer- 
cise, with perfect freedom under milli- 
tary supervision. 

A mistake, common to all writers con- 
cerning Geronimo, is that they always 
refer to him as a chief, while he never 
was a chief, and nothing angers him 
quicker than to be called such. 


At one time when Gen. Miles visited 
the Apache village, he called upon Ge- 
ronimo, who remained pompously in his 
tent and refused to show himself to the 
Commanding General of the United 
States Army, who stood outside in the 
sun. General Miles was leaving in dis- 
gust, when Geronimo peered from his 
loge, and saw that he had over-played his 
hand. Then, like a mendicant, he ran 
after General Miles and plainingly told 
a hard luck story and asked permission 
to go on the road with a wild west show 
that he might make a ‘‘heap big lot of 
money.”’ 


Geronimo still has some influence in 
his tribe, but his, like that of other medi- 
cine men and chiefs everywhere, is fast 
passing away, though with the passing 
of local authority there has come the 
abundance of fame and notoriety among 
the whites. He is a crafty old Indian 
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Geronimo’s Village. 


still and mixes his medicine when the 
mood is on him and holds his tribe in 
awe; for while these people have lost 
respect for Indian authority, they fear 
the mystie power of the medicine man 


and believe still that old Geronimo ean 


blast their crops, destroy their cattle, 
maim or slay their children and blight 
their prospects of reaching the hunting 


grounds. Notwithstanding that fear, 
his people laugh much at the notoriety 
the whites have given him. One of 
them said to the writer, ‘‘White man 
fool like Geronimo; Geronimo no chief, 
no leader, no lead band on war path, just 
medicine man. Natchie chief, Natchie’s 
fathers chief long time. Geronimo work 
white man.’’ And that is exactly the 
thing Geronimo has been doing for the 
past seventeen years. Geronimo gets a 
cheap hat, decorates it with a single eagle 
feather, trades it with a white man and 
gets $5.00 extra. He makes a badge, 
wears it a few days, and sells it to some 
relic hunter from the East. He will 
have no pictures taken of himself unless 
he receives a bounty. 


Photo by J. R. Selover 

Geronimo likes whiskey better than 
gambling when he has the whiskey, and 
gambling better than whiskey when he 
has the cards. He mourns the loss of 
power and tries to reassert it occasion 
ally and hold a following by fighting 
every measure 


progressive proposed. 


His opposition to education has been 
continued, but there has been some just 
eause for such a feeling, for while the 
Alabama 


Florida, hundreds of their children were 


Apache people were in and 
gathered up without the consent of chil- 
dren or parents and transported to edu 
eational institutions, where the climate 
has always been entirely unsuitable to 
Indians with a constitutional tendeney 
They 


died as though smitten with a plague. 


to pneumonia and consumption. 


so fatal was the experiment that Captain 
Sayres, the officer who now has charge of 
the Apaches, refuses to let them go east. 
For several years the Apaches have not 
Fort Sill to 
until fall, 
when a fine class was secured for Chi 
leeeco, but in the regular 


gone from the reserve at 


non-reservation schools this 


yay of secur- 
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ing the consent of children and parents. 


In spite of Geronimo’s reactionary at 
titude the Apaches are growing wealthy 


under the supervision of Captain Sayres 


Ile has induced them to farm and raise 


stock, and now they have four or five 
head of beef cattle and cows to every 
man, woman, and child of the tribe, and 
the herd is increasing very fast The 
farms are being enlarged and every able 
bodied man is compelled to work 

On March 20, 1906, Geronimo signed 
a contract with Pawnee Bill’s show for 
next season. Permission for him to 
leave Fort Sill was received from the 
department through the influence of sey 
eral of the officers at the Fort and Gen 
eral Frank Baldwin of the Southwest 
division. His wife, daughter, niece, and 
auiso an Apache interpreter acco npanied 
him. The authorities at Fort Sill are 
considerably worried over the threat of 
the Indians to forcibly break away from 
the post, as they have been refused per 
mission to join numerous shows, while 


(‘cronimo is made an exception and has 


R LIFE 


been granted leave of absence. Last year 
many of the Indians were permitted 
to join a Wild West show which trav- 
elled over the country. When they 
came back to the post it was found that 
many had learned to gamble and had 
picked up other bad habits. So when 
application was made last spring for 
permission to have another contingent of 
these Indians join the show the war de 
partment, to which the request was re- 
ferred, upon the advice of the officers 
of the post, declined to issue a permit. 
There was one exception, and that was 
in the ease of Geronimo himself. He 
had been well behaved and the officials 
decided that he might go with the show. 
That made trouble, for the other Indians 
felt that they had been discriminated 
against, henee they are threatening to 
leave the post. It is not generally be- 
lieved that they will do so, however, for 
they are aware that they would soon be 
rounded up and returned and confined 
in close quarters, and that is the most 


dreaded of punishment to an Indian. 


The Call of the Chase. 


When grim, austere November claims the leaves of bronze and gold, 
And the sombre clouds of Autumn dull the land 


When the winds grow wild and wayward and the nights get frosty ccld 


And winter's blasts are fiercely close at hand. 


When the spruces tower in grim appeal against a storm-swept sky, 
And the fir tree with his naked friend contrasts, 


When the raven and the jaybird jeer and taunt with raucous cry 


And the squirrels are seen to quiver at the blasts 


Tis then that bold November bids 


Can any of us fail to heed her 


hunter to the chase— 


call? 


Can a real, true-hearted sportsman ever dare to turn his face 


From the grand old virgin forest 





in the fall? 


WILL CUMBACK 
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‘Dangerous to take gray gown along 


LADY CAMPERS. 


Beneficence of Angling and Hunting by Women. 


L. F. BROWN. 


Many students of the signs of twen 
tieth century times predict that nearly 
all of the world’s work other than hard 
manual labor will soon be performed by 
women. Their steadfast endeavor, com 
parative immunity from the serious han- 
dicaps of profanity, aleoholism and slav- 
ery to tobacco, and their vital advantage 
of freedom from ethical decadence by 
reason of their non-practice of masculine 
methods in business that are wrong or 
even criminal, have done much toward 
recognition of the superior business mor 
als of women, and that their business 
life is on a higher plane, with resulting 
individual and collective superiority in 


thought, and in intelligent effort 


WISCI\ 


directed. This is also becoming more 


true in the home, and of health and bod) 
mind—of refined 
faith in God 


Such statements by some political econ 


as well as manners 


and and human natur 


omists could be much extended 
Probably a hundred women are in 
business where one was twenty vears ago 
By leaps and bounds they are becoming 
indispensable factors in almost every 
Their self-earned bread 
Active, 


and 


business center. 


tastes good to them. upright 


workers with hands brains, they 


have a growing seorn for those useless 


each other whil 


who dress at 


women 
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mere man regards their display as in 
tended for The 


and pampered doll-women 


himself. overdressed 


who whine 


about ‘‘nerves”’’ and of nothing to wear, 
and who often regard themselves as un 
appreciated martyrs are estimated at 


their real unworth by women who are 


happy in doing—leading really useful 
lives, and serene in their independence. 
To them true men most gladly doff their 
hats. 

The stability and worth of nations 
are largely based on the truth and noble- 
nes of such women, and are endangered 
by lady dawdlers who seek newspaper 
means of 
who loll and 


vawn in drawing rooms and parlors and 


mention and ‘‘leadership’’ by 
dazzling ‘‘functions,’’ 
houdoirs, or gossip on the verandas of 


sumer hotels and ‘‘villas’’ after late re- 


tirings and uprisings (a slow process 
of midsummer cremation and whose 


jaded interest must be stimulated by ex 


Comfortable in that old dress.” 





citements at race-courses and bridge 


tables, or by sojourns ‘‘abroad’’ as 
they seek to escape from themselves by 
‘‘going somewhere else.’’ Civilization’s 
best promises and hopes for the future 
are vitally interwoven with the dignity 
of labor by clear-headed, clean-minded 
women. By reliability and efficiency 
they are displacing a greater and greater 
proportion of men in business, and re- 
ducing the disproportion in wages paid 
to the sexes for work. 

More and more such women need and 
are taking vacations in camps, and are 
happy as anglers, canoeists and hunters 
while health, 
hope and courage far away from the 
life of 


eares 


securing rich stores of 


feverish towns. The womanly 


woman less and less to imagine 
herself attired sumptuously and whirl- 
ing in a waltz with some beau in a choke 
She longs for the 


sumer eottage bowered in woods beside 


eollar and dress suit. 


awe & SemTuaTT .*a8 
oe ee 
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clouds.” 


-black 


blue 


arrens overlooked by 








a lake or stream below mountains, and 
where Nature, FOR HER, puts on robe 
after robe woven of sunshine and shad- 


ows, ‘‘the moon’s white benediction,”’ 
starlight, and forever changing forms 
and hues of baseless ranges of summe1 
clouds balanced in silent zones of whité 
and mauve satin along skies whose clear 
est blue is always full of faint mantlings 
of shadows. 

Study the reproduced photograph of 
such a woman, happy with her brother 
in a canoe resting on a Maine lake. Fon 
months she has dreamed of sitting in 
that canoe while it bowed, sidled and 
drifted between green shores smiling up 
to realities of sky, and down to unrea 
reflections from the water-mirror that 
dimpled under the strokes of the drip 
ping paddle. 

She is comfortable in that old dress; 
her shoes have common-sense heels. 
Happy? Whispers of rivulets fed by 
forest springs, hissing of sap that oozes 
from ends of birch logs on the camp 
fire which becomes redder and redder as 
darkness deepens the mystery of the 
woods! Splash of trout in brooks whos 
messages to the sea are set to their own 


eciusters ol 


music, meeting far-away 
lonely flowers that sway in air never 
breathed—air drowned in sunshine and 
pulsing with the drone of advancing 
armies of little waves that don wreaths 
of white caps which rise, flash and ar 
lost in curving fall! Or pelting rain on 
wind tossing and swinging the thuribles 
of sighing branches and whispering 
pine needles that exhale balsamy in 
cense, the whole wild, free environment 
full of gratefullest beauty and grace! 
Husband, camp guest, brother, father 
or son strolls with her between the fern 
elad, tangled witcheries of the forest. 
along paths where direct and diffused 
light is quenched in velvet gloom ol 
shadows — enveloping shadows — noon 


day twilight where all the cheated 

















No social exar 
problems 


hours sing vespers. She loves the 


night eries of owls and whippoor 


the vold- 


en woodpecker beating a tattoo on his 


wills, the morning shout of 


favorite dry stub, the 
the 


orioles 


squalls Ol jays 


and eatbirds, and tlute-toned notes 


of bluebirds and She watches 
wild ducks flying on the wind, plunging 
ospreys and eireling haw ks 


that 


The palms 


languish in eonservatories, elubs 
and restaurants now seem a pitiful trav- 
esty upon the gossamered greenness of 
these whorls, tufts, halberds and spires 
of lush their 


TOO 


banks of ferns, profuse 


softness of plume-mist great for 


comprehension, but the deliciousness of 
effect all present and 


cenuine in its re- 


freshment above the sprawling shadows 
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always changing on the 


floor of 


virgin 
the forest. 
To the woman in camp nature seems 


to entrust best love of natural flowers. 


She examines a spray of wild honey- 


suckle, a copse where Jaurels and rhodo- 


dendrons are with blossoms, or 


gay 
stoops to note arbutus whose long run- 
hers seem trying to elope with their own 
Or 


tlowers. she sits on a brown log 


whose ruin is embroidered in strange 
and tender honor by mosses and litehens, 
and looks long at some knoll sandaled in 
with 


stars of ‘‘ violets, dim, but sweeter than 


bine and white and yellow tin) 


the lids of Juno’s eyes.’’ She watches 
the wild rose bursting forth and tearing 
its own 


garment, or admires a vagrant 


cluster of forget-me-nots, blue as the 
sky at which they gaze, and tells you 
that to willfully step on even one and 
leave it crushed and bleeding would be 
profanation; that it enjoys the air it 
breathes, and loves the sunlight coaxing 
it into perfect bloom, that there is trust, 
faith and heavenly beauty in the flower- 
ing plants gathered more closely to 
and that 


should be unintruding 


vether each year, campers are 


their guests and 


admirers, noting their- shy habits and 


feeling sympathy with their happiness. 
Rooted to earth, each flower cannot move 
except to nod weleome and challenge ad 
miration; it was intended to live and 
grow in this remote place, bear witness 
to grace and loveliness, and keep the 
command it has received; not a natural 
flower can grow on earth without a 
Hower-on its spiritual side; and we catch 
its bloom and breath. 

Here are rhymes by a woman shown 
in one of the pictures, and who taught 
four men in a camp to love wiid flowers 
far too well to pluck even one bonnie 


The 


scrawled by 


blossom. double 


quatrain 
her with the guide’s big 


Was 
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blue pencil on a huge sheet of brown 
paper in which a hammock had_ been 
wrapped : 
Roses blush where the dark pines and hem 
locks are bending 
Above the blue lilies in rustle and shiver 
Warth, alr sky and water their beauties are 
blending 
There, just where the trout-stream lost 
in the river 
The waters croon softly to eactl mod t 
flower 
And shyly reflect its gay nod from t 
shore 
From dawn’'s sweet unfolding to eve ‘ 
per hour 
Blushing silently, fondly and « irm more 


and more! 


llere IS a bit of descriptive prose that 


she wrote on bireh bark while viewing 
the actual seene: 
‘*Note the sunset fire caught in the 


fringes of the dark pines that form the 
softest of all 


the sweetness and mystery far down the 


forest scenery. 


stream, showing misty and faint in 


shaded peace, one of the most subtle and 
tender of nature's nuances. 


shimmer of reflected light upon 


beyond the bend indicates the course of 


the stream there unseen in this bliss of 





( Ibserve 


See how the 


foliage 


OF THE WES! 








W ho 
ind colors of that penetralia, light with 
the 


reeeding until the separate leaves melt 


deseribe the 


solitude. 


can Loris 


in light. shadow over shadow trees 


into the mystery of banks and masses” 


What artist could paint the silent, 
scented air, the soft depth of gloom, the 
haleyon pageant stretching away in wil 


fulness of dingle and misty rapids, din 


foliage with its unsubstantial 


perspec 
nd 
all half inaccessible, full of repose, sanc 
tity 


tives, mazes and sleepy hollows? 


and decorum, deserted in its lov 


liness and refinements, showing dark and 


tranquil through the hush of leafy ave 
nue and arch to farther distance and r 
newed quietness of greater light and 
open air!”’ 

Such sincerity is infectious; we did 
not smile as she declared that amber 
sunshine brooded over all Maine, in 


strange, faint silence of possession. She 
joyed in whiffs of wind winding up the 
it cats-paws, 
until the 
roared with laughter and swayed happy 
branches and twigs as the invisible ft 


river, pouncing upon in 


and waxing stronger woods 


oT “ld 





‘The moon's white benediction.” 
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that 
The stream and 


strained through leaves 


of air 


seemed to ride upon it 


boat carried us into new eye-music, the 


fresh impressions of a hundred beau- 





Sees 


em OX 
ee 
weg 


Net 


: 
| 
we 
| 





Tangled witcheries of forest 

ties left behind being joined to apprecia 
tion of a hundred others that were pres 
ent, with anticipation of a hundred more 
just around the bend. But the picture 
will tell that story best—the 
as trophies of the hunt, the woman 


two deer 
rest- 
ing the barrel of her gun along the gun 
wale, the husband who has aeceorded her 
the place of honor, the silent guide with 


the paddle, and the panorama of woods, 


rocks, shores and stream 
Another 
adept with fly-rod, camera and rifle is 


female worker who is an 
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shown at Pond ‘‘shack.’’ At 


daylight she was silently stalking deer. 


Round 


Her father was rallied by the old guide 


as she brought down that buek whose 
Then 
what memories of camp life she will re- 
eall, 
friends to try a vacation in eamp and 
forget ‘‘nerves!’’ She will hear the call 
of the North Woods, 


She thinks of her loss of many 


head will adorn her dining room. 


and what exhortations to lady 


and return next 
summer. 
months of camp life during past sum- 
mers when she would not go with the 
men of the family to live in eabins or 
under canvas, where each day would 
have been a beheld glory, and she would 
have made friendships with night winds 
and watched stars, or joyed to be out in 
storms while the squirrels, chipmunks 


and birds sought protection from the 
rain. 


a * * ~ 


The writer has helped to make a hus- 
band and wife leave their tent on a wild 
trout stream in Michigan and become 
guests at the log cabins of a fishing club 
located that little 


Doctors, lawyers, state and government 


two miles up river. 
officials, bankers, editors, draymen, farm- 
ers, grocers and railroad officers in old 
clothes contended for the privilege of 
For 
she loved what they loved, and knew the 


waiting on that woman at supper. 


beneficence of escaping from her ser- 
vants and carriage to live beside a big 
brook, fish with her husband, fry trout, 
and serve them on _ birch-bark plates. 
She had dreamless sleep on straw under 
blankets in a tiny tent filled with the 
drone of the rapids busy talking, be- 
tween great banks thickly covered with 
the flower-snow of great thorn-bushes in 
the white blossoming of early June 

each thorn-flower a dawn-dream of cool 
fragrance and having its own dewdrop, 





























and each dewdrop catching and holding 
its own glint of sunshine. She grew 
younger and stronger with each hour of 
camping life where exercise was a jest, 
and with no overdressing, tight lacing, 
high-heeled shoes, social exactions or 
servant problems. There were puffs of 
smoke from burning birch logs at twi 
light, and patches of foam cireling on 
the black eddy of the pool came advane 
ing into the firelight, passed, and re 
ceded into gloom. Far in the night she 
heard brands fall, looked from the tent 
at little wisps of smoke ascending from 
them into the dun gloom of leafage, and 
listened to the weird laughter of loons 
out on the lake. A eure for the ills of 
civilized life was in that return to the 
primitive, simplicity displacing the arti- 
ficial tastes of the city’s intricacy of 
existence and irritating sense of strain. 
Kor a week men drank her health in 
spring water from tin cups and dip 
pers, and tendered their best trout to 
the husband for her sake. 
* ~~ * ~ 

You may see and know much of a 

wilderness, and not merely glare at it; 
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but the lady camper who loves it will 
BEHOLD it. She will say that wind 
gusts TRAMPLE the tops of the pines, 
and that the stream is alive, happy as it 
eddies, circles and glides, talking to it 
self all night in liquid words that break 
and die along the pebbled banks, and 
smiling and dimpling out yonder and 
away in the dark to the accompaniment 
of little startled rushes and laughing 
flurries; that its cadences over the 
winding intaglio of its bed are notes 
from a liquid harp that answers back 
to the wind-harps of the forest as both 
play a duet. And as you realize the 
long deferred hope of securing a big 
buck, caribou stag or bull mose, or 
when the big trout, pickerel, bass or 
muskilonge is flopping on shore or in 
the canoe after it has given you the 
fight of your life while you wondered 
if the slender tackle would prove true, 
or would plunge you from the pinnacle 
of elation to the deeps of despair, then 
you do not regret that she is absent, for 
she shares your triumph. 

Are you sure that your tired wife, 
sister or daughter does not wish to eamp 











Upper Steadies, Humber River, Newfoundland 
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with you? Are you allowing your 


mother or aunt who has been wrenched 


for months by household duties while 


making you comfortable, to assume that 
you do not desire her company in the 


woods ? Ilundreds of camps advertise 


‘suitable for ladies.’’ It is dangerous 


to take Gray-gown along; next vear she 


will insist on going with you. Ladies 
have a few eamps for their exclusive 
use. How would you like to have her 
mention that she was going to one of 
these, and ignored you 

Is she nervous, frail, full of whims 


und delusions, exacting, waspish, unap 


preciative, despondent or even tearful? 
Camping is a probable remedy. Myriads 
of men grieve that women dear to them 
are mournsome, but do not know they 
for the 


roaring 


are unconsciously starving 


campfires’ ‘‘ruby wealth of 


Weir Mitchell says: 


logs.”’ 


“The evils 








which are naturally dreaded as results 
of camp life have in reality no exist 
Quite as sure is the relief from 
the 
ghostly splendor of light and shadow, 


ence, 


dyspeptic troubles by campfire ’s 


where eager hunger does not quarrel 
with the MENU,” 
* * * * 


Camping does not disincline women 


to labor, but stimulates them to per- 


form it. It is consistent with and often 
necessery to securing conditions neces 
sary to proper performance of work in 
town; it is not sougat by only the vision- 
Life at the 
in anticipation, 


ary and inactive. ‘amp is 


rich grateful in ex- 


perience and hallowed in memories, 
harms no one and haunts like a passion. 
Even when the views at the camp are 
full of New- 


foundland and 


yrimness——-as In 


bleak 


Savage 


with island 
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rocks, gnarled trees long abused by bit- 


ter frosts and winds, the wild coiling 
of roots and boughs showing their strug- 
gles for life; the barrens overlooked by 
blue-black hills whose tops are lost in 
Nature's 
frowns may grip the heart more closely 
She 


scmber clouds, yet there 


than when wears a smiling face. 


Joy with her becomes keener as know- 
ledge expands ; objects are key-notes to 
garlands of purposeful thoughts as 


“The grassless floor of red-brown hue 


By sheddings from the pining umbrage 


tinged” 


is viewed through the smoke of the 


camp fire where woods extend to un 


known distances and are sleeping in 
unity of repose, or are alive in unity of 
All that starry 
crowd of benefactors who have been the 
guides of human thoucht 
the SANS SOUCL of 


nature. It 


wind-song and motion. 


best have 


loved unfeneed 


may be a very salvation 


when the mind and heart are tormented 


by grief, partly unhinged by love or 


torn with abnormal emotion. Vulgar 


selfishness, mean pleasures and diseon 
tents are lessened by nature, and may 
vanish. It is piquant, contrary to care 


and moroseness, and inconsistent with 


evil. Love of it is always a sign of 
goodness of heart and just moral per 
ception. To shut the world’s workers 
wway from rest and change by flood and 
fell’ would risk 


palsy in half their faeulties. 


often blindness and 
By instinet of intuitive truth, woman 
Men 


festoon words and write of gold-dusted 


beholds nature best. may love to 


air, ruby-tinted haze, emerald-tinged 


dusks, or of sun-shafted  fantasias 
where dense network of summer boughs 
shows rifts through which the blue of 
immeasurably far-off heaven burns like 
meadow 


a steadfast sapphire, or of 


and elover blossom, fair wooded 


sweet 
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valleys and moss-tapestried grotto, fleet 
ing panoramas of water reflections and 
lights and shadows from sunshine and 
fields, and of 
white-crested wave, 
the rhapsody extended AD NAUSEUM. 
But the 


clouds over forests and 


running water and 
with 


woman is not content 


mere word-painting of black forests, 


rose 


blue rivers and pools, flush of 


blossom and dew on embroidery of 
climbing flowers blushing under the in 
finite gradations of twilight and day 
light. faith 


who 


She sees nature, but her 


intuition make her see *‘ Him 
is invisible,’’—her God. 

A man wrote: 

‘*Nature must always have possessed 
the secret of 


awakening an insatiabl 


passion. In her finite and substanti:| 


vital r 
leaf that 
a man may sever from its stem, hold in 


nearness, in her infinite and 


moteness, in the nearness of a 


his hand, crush, tear, or scorch out of 
living semblance; in the helplessness of 


a plant which he may rear from its 
birth, cherish, or destroy ; in‘ the eva 
that life principle 
germinated by that leaf’s 


intersected its 


SiVeness of which 


fashioning, 


which surface with 


traceries of delicate veininges, which 


bent it to right or to left, cut 


its ed FCS 


into one pattern or another, wove its 


special texture, dyed its special color, 


men have found a double magnet for 


their love. Nature has been to them as 


it were at onee a familiar affeetion and 


an unattainable desire—a thing with 
in man’s hand and beyond his’ reach 
For know her as man may, know her 


touch to touch, her flowers to his lips, 
her mosses to his feet, her breath upon 
his eyelids, there remains for eternity 
one step beyond the utmost step his foot 


has trodden, one inmost kernel of her 


heart’s core his search will 


never ul 
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close, one secret of secrets his ear, 
though he has listened, though he may 
listen yet, through uncounted centuries, 
Matter 
as unserutable as spirit lives her own 
life, locked 


from his understanding. and never for 


will never disclose or surprise. 


barred, embattlemented, 


one single moment ean he bridge over 


the fathomless chasm dividing his life 


from hers. Nature is around, behind, 
above him; she stands before him face 
to face—Isis—‘MERE DE LA VIE,’ 


needing no veil because though he gaze 
for ever upon her very features, gazing, 


his eyes are blind.’’ 
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tent herself with declaring that there 
is more in a blade of grass than we can 
ever know. She beholds the presence 
and power of the Great Spirit, trusts 


Him as she sees His dealings with His 


ereation, and marvels at the wonders 


rayed forth to her from a. thousand 
lights of 


econseerated 


nature environment that are 


means to heavenly ends. 


Iler love of nature and God is the most 
healthy element in human nature, and 


from it will flow beneficent results as 


And the woman who 
night, face to 


vet ineoneeivable. 
sits in a wilderness at 


f: Ce 
through 


with her naked soul, ascends 


nature to best love of the in 


The woman who beholds nature finite Jehovah. a love typified by the 
would not display this self-conscious Blue Flower of Brahma. which blooms 
ness of ‘‘fine writing,’’ but would con-  onyl in Paradise. 

oh oh 
> > > 








A quartette of Colorado girls in camp 
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Before Dawn. 


Darkness ovcrspreads all Nature, misted by a pearly glcam, 
As of angel wings extended over all the eyrie scene, 


Folding in with shadowy pinicrs e’en the echoes of a dream. 


And the stars grow few and fewer, watchful sentinels on high 
(juarding with their light this planet from their fastness in the sky, 


And the moon's pale rays grow paler, telling that the dawn is niga 


Silence weirdly strange and mvstic fills the soul with reverent calm 
loosely sways the secret curtain ‘twixt the Now and the Bevond 


\imost solved are Life’s great mysteries—ai the hour before the dawn 


ANNA COHRMAN. 


Sunset at Steamboat Springs. 


The sun has set and all the world grows brightcr as she rests 
With flaming torches casting gleams on purple mountain crests. 
A moment thus her flaunting robe defies the waning day, 


Then mo:-lestly she draws aside, ashamed to be so gay. 


Not so the heavens, their pearly tints have changed to crimson hue, 

Lighting the billowy mass that floats in a sea or twilight blue 
Splashing their flcecy garments, painting with carmine brush, 
leaping from fairy battlements, all in a silent hush. 


Clothing the tiniest cloud that lies in the opalescent haze, 

Robing with gorgeous colors till all the world’s ablaze; 
Flashing a flaming sword about in a riot of maddened glee, 
Flinging fantastic banners out over the fiery sea 


But lo! On the dim horizon a wavering shadow falls, 

Stealing o’er fairy battlements, sweeping the golden halls, 
Calling, calling her charges in, all answering to her frown- 
The children of the west are tucked beneath her sable gown. 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 
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A SABBATHS-SCHUTZEN IN OLD SWITZERLAND. 


P. B. JENKINS. 
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The following sketch is the third of a series intended by the author to embrace the history of the development 
of fire-arms, the preceding two having appeared in “shooting and Fishing,’’ New York City, and in “fhe Interior 
of Chicago. The accompanying cut, illustrating the arm described inthe text, is published by special permi 


sion of the United states Cartridge Co., of Lowell, Mass., 


‘Trust in God—but keep your powder 
dry,”’ is said to have been the pithy 
military maxim of grim old Brigadier 
(ieneral Israel Putnam, traditional hero 
of the wolf-den and the precipice, and 
actual hero of the hot-fought battle 
fields of Bunker Hill, Fort Edward, and 
the Jerseys. But while the quaint Yan 
kee phraseology may have been original 
with ‘Old Put,’’ the ideas were those of 
unother people and an even earlier day, 
the stanch old Swiss Calvinists of more 
than a century before America’s fight 
for Liberty. 

The average modern reader deems the 
Calvinistie Reformers and Puritans of 
more than two centuries ago to have been 
a set of grim, psalm-singing, monkish 
folk. Grim they were, and with good 
reason, especially in little Switzerland, 
hemmed in between France, Italy and 
Germany—nations ever on the alert for 
an opportunity to foree her Alpine de 
fences and seize the green valleys of the 
Rhone. And psalms they sang, but 
such psalms as Cromwell’s iron brigades 
chanted at Naseby and at Worcester, 
when their thundering columns charzed 
home to the tune of David’s thrilling 
lines and swept their enemies from the 


in whose collection the weapon is preserved 


field. But as for being of a monkish. 
ascetic, or un-virile breed, let a glimps 
at a seventeenth-century Sabbath in old 
(jeneva bear witness what manner of 
men these were. 

The capitol city of Switzerlans Was 
at that day a fortified town, as it had 
need to be indeed. Twice in forty years 
the Genevese had been roused by night 
aiarms to find the troops of Charles 
Emanuel of Savoy already placing their 
sealing ladders against the walls, but o 
each oceasion the courage of the citizens 
and their wonderful skill in the use of 
fire-arms had heaped hundreds of the 
besiegers dead before the walls and put 
the remainder to flight. Within the for 
tifications there rose above th low 
wooden houses two publie buildings that 
were the city’s pride, the ‘Town House 
with black marble columns, and the Pro 
testant cathedral of St. Peier’s, its tur 
rets bannered, cannoned, and sentineled 
Two huge wooden bridges spanned the 
swift blue waters of the ‘‘arrow \ 
Rhone,”’* and from them spread away th 
colonnaded streets whose shop fronts 
were sheltered from = storm or sun by 
overhanging second stories. Three in 


dustries chietly engaged the labors of 
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the population, printing, watch-making 
arms. True, 


blaek- 
\ntw erp or 


and the manufacture of fire 
connoisseurs deem the 


letter 
Mi: 1niZ, 


Genevan 
that of 
the tim pieces 


inferior to 
but made there 
were already as famous as for the next 
the 
then 
called, ranked with the finest work from 
the lathes of Nurenburg or 

At a 


walls there was a 


two centuries” to while 


come, 


‘serewed guns,’’ as rifles were 


Brescia. 


little distanes outside the city 


yreat open field or com 


mon known as the ‘‘Campus Martius,”’ 


and most aptly named Deserted dur 


ing the week by those who toiled at press 


and lathe and bench; yet more shunned 


during the hours of morning and even 


y service on the Sabbath. when not to 


assemble for worship was reckoned a dis 


grace alike to high and low: 


yet imme 


diately at the close of the second service 
of each Sunday it beeame the eenter of 


for 


modern 


interest or contest the entire com 


generations crowd 
athletie 


munity. As 


the fields of fairs or great con- 


tests, so after their religious services 
these prous Swiss assen ble a on Sunday 


evenings to witness or to participate in 


that practice of markmanship which has 


never lost its interest for their descend 


ants. Unlike the modern degenerate 
Sunday gunner, thev did not permit 
their passion for the weapon and the tar 
get to interfere with their practice of 


that religion which, they felt, made them 
their 


man 


safe for another 


world Then, 
services over, the 


betook themselves to this publiely-main 


eongreg 


ation toa 


tained shooting ground where. under 


the auspices of the city’s government, 
the citizens of every rank and class were 
encouraged to perfect themselves in that 
had than 
once proven the preservation of their lib 


skill with arms which more 


erty and safety in this world. 
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Thanks to the notes of a certain emi- 
the 


scene upon this Genevan Field of Mars 


nent traveller we know mueh of 
on a certain bright and beautiful Sun 


1646. The 


of the city, the doctors and students of 


day in June of dignitaries 
the university, the preachers and con- 


gregations, master-workmen and appren- 


tices, were there. The Reverend Dr. 
Diodati, the famous Italian preacher and 
traveller, who that morning had 
preached in French in the cathedral, was 


Mon 


sicur Morice, youthful in appearance but 


there in gown and cape and hat. 


marvellously learned in ancient and mod 


ern languages, of no mean fame as a 
poet and who that day had fascinated 
his devout audience with the afternoon 


sermon in Italian, accompanied him. 
Monsieur Saladine, private tutor to the 
little Earl of 
there in a vast white bag-wig. 


Waller. 


ecurtier, teetotaller, millionaire and po- 


English Carnaryon, was 
Edmund 
strange combination of poet, 
litical exile, was there, gorgeous in feath- 
ered hat, scarlet coat and gold-hilted ra- 
pier. Twenty-six-year-old John Evelyn 
was his companion, visiting the city at 
this period of his famous ten years’ tour 
of Europe. Rich, edueated, keenly ob 
servant of the men and manners of his 
day, it is to his lively and faithful pen 
that we owe our knowledge of that as- 
semblage. As in company with the poet 
he joined the throng bound for the shoot 
ing ground, he bore upon his shoulder 
the famous wheel-lock carbine for which 
he had paid nine gold pistoles sterling 
into the hand of old Lazarino Commin- 
avzo, the famous armorer of Brescia, and 
which had already stood him in good 
stead among the water fowl] of the Tyrol 


Here 


and there among the crowd a white wig 


and the highwaymen of Venice. 


and eocked hat proclaimed the English 






















visitor; lace trimmed cuffs, boot tops and 
garter ribbons indicated the Parisian 
swell; while the toss of a helmet plume 
or the flash of a polished steel cuirass 
pointed out some officer from Italy who 
was studying the military prowess of his 
Swiss neighbors. By far the greater 
portion of the multitude, however, wore 
the plain and serviceable brown cloak of 
the Swiss Calvinists, topped off by those 
amazing hats, high of crown and broad 
of brim, that were the badges of the Pur- 
itan in many lands. These last they 
chiefly were who carried the long-bar- 
retled firearms of curious construction 
that were intended to win honors and 
rewards for their owners. Here and 
there a man bore a short, business-like 
cross-bow with heavy steel bow piece, 
or another had the five-foot long bow 
whose fame was not even yet wholly of 
the past. 

One side of the field was bordered by 
a long, low house, to which the eontest- 
ants. betook themselves, and whose 
shelves, lockers, and the like, betokened 
the club house, as it would have been 
called at a later day. Here, too, were 
arranged for exhibition the polished 
pewter mugs, plates and medals that 
were either to be distributed at the next 
great annual competition or that had al- 
ready been won by the fortunate ones 
whose names were appropriately en- 
graved upon their prizes. Through tins 
marksman’s haven of delight the visitors 
were escorted by a Captain Wray, him- 
self a military Englishman on a foreign 
tour. _The party was joined by a few 
Swiss ladies and gentlemen, among the 
former the learned Monsieur Saladine’s 
charming daughters, and the manners 
and customs of the Field of Mars were 
explained for the benefit of the guests. 
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From the spectator’s position 

view of the field was afforded. At 

side of the broad greensward there stood 
a collection of huge wooden machines, 
whose lofty beams of immensely solid 
timbers resembled a number of peculiar 
ly shaped derricks more than anything 
with which a modern eye would be fa- 
miliar. In reality they were those ‘‘en 
gines,’’ as they were called, for throw 
ing projectiles, iron bolts, stones and the 
like, that were first introduced into war 
fare by the Romans, but that, these cen 
turies later, had been brought to a high 
degree of perfection by the Genevese, 
who had learned the value of their use 
against more than one attacking army. 
Though varying in size, the same prin 
ciple obtained generally among them, 
twisted rope or ropes playing the part 
of a driving spring and acting upon a 
heavy lever that, when the catch was re 
leased, shot its stone ball or iron weight 
with surprising force and to a distance 
of often more than 200 yards. A fore 
of men was busily drilling in their use 
and the dexterity with which they han 
dled the clumsy frames, the violenc 
with which the projectiles were shot, the 
jarring crash as the driven beam came 
again to rest, all aroused the greatest 
surprise and the keenest interest among 


he 1h 


the foreign visitors. The citizens 
selves regarded these machines as of but 
minor interest, the more experienced 
among them agreeing that in the near 
future great cannon must completely 
supersede them, both for attack and de 
fense. 

Near at hand was a group of men dis 
playing their skill with the cross-how. 
These were no mean weapons, with their 
powerful steel bows that could only be 
bent or cocked by means of a small hand 
windlass attached to the weapon. ‘The 


. 


innit 


ean. 
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oe ee 


string of heavy gut once drawn back 


and caught in the trigger hook, the pro 


jectile to be shot was placed in front of 


it, being either a short wooden arrow, 


pointed and -feathered, 


or a square 
headed steel bolt, the latter being quite 
at half 


its point-blank range of sixty vards. bor 


capable of piercing good armor 


this contest the target was set at nearer 
an hundred yards and the wocden ar 
rows used as the better adapted to tar 
get purposes, while the very consi:icrable 
these that 
already the target quite brist!et with the 


accuracy of arms was such 


feathered darts. These ecross-bows were 


fired from the shoulder, their wooden 


stocks being more or less rudely or elab- 


orately gun-shaped, the pull on the trig 
ger depressing the catch and allowing the 
released cord to drive the 


arrow on its 


whizzing way. 

The contest with fire arms proper at 
tracted by far the majority of the spec 
The took 


facing the targets that stood against their 


tators. marksmen positions 


earthen butts about an hundred yards 


away. Some stood, firing at what we 
would call ‘‘off-hand,’’ while others 
knelt and rested the left elbow on the 
knee. There was much moving to and 


fro among them, owing to their custom 
of elaborately cleaning their pieces after 
each shot, made necessary 
blaek 


runs were without exception 


by the fine and 
Their 


of th pe 


rapidly fouling powder. 


eculiar variety known as th 
that for a 


wheel-lock, 


eentury intervened between 


the crudities of the matchlock and the 
the filintlock. They 


were musket style, the wood of the stoek 


supe riorities of 


extending beneath the barrel, and even 
at this time varied through the possible 
degrees between plain iron and roughly 
shaped wood on one inlaid 


the 


hand and 


and elaborate decoration on 


metal 
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other. As on every arm of their type, 
the lock-plates were very large in order 
to support the wheel that was the essen 
This 


wheel was of steel, a couple of inches in 


tial part of the firing mechanism. 


diameter, with a serrated edge and con 
taining a spring by means of which it 
eould be made to revolve rapidly. Its 
roughened cireumference entered the 
priming pan, at one side of which was 
hinged a stout cock, 
whose screw-jJaws contained a carefully 
The 


firing was necessarily slow, consisting as 


and hammer-like 


shaped piece of flint. method of 
it did of loading the piece, cocking the 
flint, winding up the wheel by means of 
a key until it was caught and held by 
the trigger, when the pan was filled with 
priming-powder and the sliding cover of 
the pan was closed. On pulling the trig 
slid 


the eock fell and brought its flint 


ger the pan-cover back automat 
eally, 
in contact with the revolving wheel, the 
resultant sparks igniting the priming, 
communicated with the 


which in turn 


charge in the barrel, and the piece was 
fired. The description sounds slow and 
cumbrous enough, and the performance 
itself would seem vastly more so to-day, 
but it was deemed marvellously novel, 
rapid and accurate by those whose mem 
to the day of the 
match-lock with its own still more elab- 


ories harked back 
orate preparations and even greater un- 


That 


were capable of surprisingly excellent 


certainties. these crude weapons 
use and results, we are about to see. 


‘* What 


claimed Monsieur Saladine as he eseorted 


good fortune is ours!’’ ex 
the visitors to where the marksmen stood 
or knelt and report after report filled the 
air with heavy smoke. ‘‘ Yonder comes 
this vear’s King of Marksmen, the most 
excellent shot our city hath ever warded 
the golden musket!’’ 
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The popular idol in question, a ruddy- 
faced, strapping youth, made his way to 
the shooting points as uneconcernedly as 
he might in the face of the greetings 
with which the spectators heralded his 
approach. Ilis heavy but elegant mus- 
ket, plain black of barrel but elaborate 
ly and faneifully chased, carved and en 
graved about the lock and stock, was 
earefully lowered to the ground. From 
a well-worn cow’s horn he poured a 
charge of fine powder into his palm, then 
down the muzzle. Vigorously ramming 
down a wad of tow, he took a number 
of round lead balls from a leather bag, 
selected one and hammered it home. Lift- 
ing the gun-butt from the ground, he 
took what looked like a huge watch key, 
hanging from a cord about his neck, 
placed it on the stem of the lock wheel 
and wound the mechanism precisely as 
one would wind a elock spring. Setting 
the flint holder at full cock, he used the 
hollow of the big key as a measure and 
measured the priming powder into the 
pan. Lifting the gun to his shoulder, 
he took a careful squint at the target 
and adjusted an appliance on the top of 
the stock, which was actually nothing 
else than an elevating wind-gauge peep- 
sight. Having set it to the desired point 
for elevation he took another aim, lifted 
his face to feel the breeze, and gave a 
touch to the cross-serew for the wind al 
lowanee. At last all was ready, and 
amid the subsiding whispers of the 
marksmen and spectators behind him he 
prepared for the shot. Resting his left 
elbow against his body just above the 
hip, he raised the carved cheek-piece to 
his face, looked through the sights, drew 
a long breath, stiffened to the aim, and 
held the heavy piece so long that it 
seemed as if he were never going to 
shoot and must burst with retained 
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breath. At last the bead showed through 
the peep-aperture at exactly the spot he 
sought beneath the bull’s-eye, his finger 
drew gently on the wire trigger, th | 
wheel buzzed, the cock fell, a prelimin 
ary puff of smoke from the pan—bang! 

and the shot was fired. The cloud of 
smoke that drifted away across the field 
hid the target from sight but some en 
thusiasts rushed forward to aseertain th 
result, and returned waving the target 
paper, and before the eyes of those who 
erowded around to see there was dis 
played in the twelve-ineh cirele of black, 
a clean round hole only a few inches be 
low the center! Shouts of approval, 
smart blows upon the marksman’s 
sturdy shoulders and much _ handelap 
ping followed this latest proof of his 
prowess of hand and eye. 

Monsieur Saladine turned to the men 
among his party. ‘‘Come forward, gen 
tlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘and I will present 
to you this youth who hath again sus 
tained the choice that bestowed upon 
him our city’s pride. Bring your car 
bine, Monsieur Evelyn, and we will ask 
our King of Marksmen to pass his judg- 
ment thereon.’’ 

The blushing gunner doffed his lofty 
hat to the visitors who complimented 
him after their respective manners. Like 
many in his eosmopolitan city he spoke 
English as well as French, German and 
Italian, and was able to respond to each 
form of praise. John Evelyn presented 
his beloved earbine and asked an opin 
ion on it. The marksman turned it over, 
glanced at the maker’s name on _ the 
lock-plate, peeped down the smooth muz 
zie and sighted along the barrel. 

‘For thy purpose "tis a passing good 
arm, sir—as are all that have felt the 
master touch of a Comminazzo’s hand 
For the diverse needs of a traveler there 
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is none better than a smooth barrel, for 
it gives at onee a birding piece and an 
arm that is but little less accurate at 
sixty paces—let 


us say—than these 
serewed guns such as mine here. As I 
have just had the good fortune to show, 
these winding grooves that are cut with- 
in the barrel of my weapon assist much 
in conducting the ball with foree and ac 
curateness to a distance that may not 
be obtained without them. The labor of 
so constructing a gun inereaseth the cost 
greatly, but this good piece of mine was 
a gift from my fellow-workmen of the 
printing guild when the fortunes of the 
target brought me mine honor. ’Twas 
made in Munchen, by George Dax—see, 
here is his name and mark. This sight 
Yet it is wholly to its aid 
that I attribute my ability to strike the 
target without fail. I value it for this 
purpose only, and remove it for the 


chase, for it would require over-long an 


y) 


is strange? 


aim to cope with the chamois or the bear 
among our mountains But now must I 
hasten and cleanse my weapon ere I 
make another trial.’’ 

And that evening, in accordance with 
that custom for which posterity owes 
him so great a debt of gratitude, John 
Evelyn made this quaint entry in the 
pages of his famous journal : 


‘I heard Dr. Diodati preach in 


French, after the French mode, in a 
vowne with a cape and his hat on. The 
Church Government is severely Presby- 
terian, after the discipline of Calvin and 


Beza, who set it up. In the afternoone, 
Monsieur Morice, a most learned young 
person and excellent poet, chief pro 
fessor of the University, preached at St. 
Peter’s, a spacious Gotick fabrick. 

In the afternoone I went to see the 
young towne’s-men exercise in Mars 
field, where prizes were pewter plates 
and dishes; ‘tis said that some have 
gained competent estates by what they 
have thus won. .. . Here on every Sun- 
day after evening devotions this pre 
cise people permitt their youthes to ex 
ercise armes, and shoote in guns and the 
longe and erosse bows, in which they are 
exceedingly expert, reputed to be as 
dextrous as any people in the world. To 
encourage this, they yearly elect him 
who has won most prizes at the mark to 
be their king, as king of the long-bow, 
gun or crosse-bow. He then weares that 
weapon in his hat in gold, with a crowne 
over it, made fast to the hat like a 
broach. In this field is a long house 
wherein their armes and furniture are 
kept in severall places very neately. To 
this joines a hall where at certain times 
they meet and feast; im the glass win- 
dows are the names and armes of their 
kings of armes. . . . Here I first saw huge 
balistae shot in, being such as they for- 
merly us’d in wars before greate guns 
were known ; they were plac’d in frames 
and had greate serews to bend them, 
doing execution in an_ incredible 
distance. They were most accurate at 
the bow and musket, rarely missing the 
smallest mark. After each shot I found 
the marksmen go into the long house and 
cleanse their guns before they charg’d 
againe. I was as busy with the carbine 
I brought from Brescia as any of them.”’ 






































Pretty, but cold. 





A HUNTING TRIP IN MONTANA. 


C. C. HILDEBRAND. 


In making my annual business trip it 
was necessary to visit the coast, and as 
this would bring me back too late for a 
hunt in the North woods, I decided to 
try my luck in the Rocky Mountains. 
Preparatory to this trip I corresponded 
with John Goff of Meeker, Colo., rela- 
tive to hunting with his dogs and horses 
(Goff will be 
Roosevelt’s 


for lion, lynx and eat. 
remembered as President 
guide on two different oceasions.) Dur- 
ing the summer Goff moved overland 
from Meeker to Gardiner, Mont. 

While in Los Angeles I visited the 
Santa Catalina islands with a friend and 
fished for albacore. We caught twenty- 
three hours, the largest one 
weighing twenty-eight pounds. 
I had heard 
a great deal about the goats on the is- 


three in 
It was 
indeed very exciting sport. 


land, but when at the hotel I notic 
the register that a party of three 
killed fifteen and could have killed as 
many more. 


Judging from this they 


were too domesticated to receiv any 
eredit for shooting, we decided not to 
trv for them. 

Angeles I went to San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore., and fron 
there took the Northern Pacifie to Liv 
ingston, Mont., arriving there on Nov- 


ember 21, 1905. I wired Mr. Goff from 


From Los 


Portland, Ore., to make all prepara 
tions and have the camp _ ready 
in the mountains. When I reached 
Livingston there were two inches of 
snow on the ground and it was 
very cold. From here I took the 
train to Minor Spur, which is about a 
mile from MeCune’s ranch. There is 
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no station, simply a side track where hay 


is loaded for the game in Yellowstone 
Park. (This seems to be about the only 
occupation the ranchmen have at this 
time of the year.) Mr. McCune met me 
and we walked to his ranch, where I 
changed my clothes and got into my 
hunting duds. Brick Wells met me 
here with two pack horses and a saddle 
horse for myself. My paraphernalia 
was strapped upon the pack horses and 
off we started for the camp, eleven 
miles away. The horse assigned to me 
was a bay, larger than the average cay- 
use, weighing about 1,100 pounds, ealled 
Pomp. He was a very gentle animal, a 


good hill elimber (as he afterwards 


proved), and very sure-footed. 

We found John Goff and Dave Rhodes 
at the camp, they having made prepara- 
tions two days before. Goff had as com- 
plete an outfit as I have ever seen. He 
had nine horses and mules, giving us a 
relay of two horses to change off on. He 
also had nine dogs in camp, which were 
the same ones used by him when hunt- 
ing with Roosevelt the spring before. 


It was a jolly crowd in the tent that 


evening, talking over the prospects for 
next morning. It was planned to take 
the dogs and three of us go together, in 
ease we should find some fresh deer or 
elk tracks, as the season was still open 
on these. Goff was to stay with tlie 
dogs and Wells and I were to go after 
the elk or deer. Dave Rhodes was sent 
to another section of the country to re 
connoiter and see if he could find some 
lion tracks. By arranging it in this 
way it gave me more of a chance and 
would save considerable time in case we 
found some tracks. 

We started out next morning about 
nine, breaking a fresh trail through the 
snow along the mountain sides. The 
scenery was magnificent. At times we 
were obliged to jump our ponies over 
ereeks and fallen logs. The sun was out 
bright, and all the pine and fir trees, be- 
ing covered with from six to eight inches 
of snow, presented a sight that was 
grand to behold to one who had never 
seen anything of the kind: before. 

Dave Rhodes reached camp before we 
did and had supper all ready. This con 


sisted of biseuits. bacon. maple syrup, 
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eoffee, eanned corn and jelly. From his 
beaming countenance we knew he had 
good news for the morrow. He had 
found the tracks of a large lion that the 
ranchmen reported had killed several 
horses the season before, and it was 
planned that all of us should follow the 
trail. We always planned the night be 
fore what we would do the next day. It 
had snowed considerably during the 
night and after four or five miles we 
found the track. We had seven dogs 
with us, and Badge (one of the largest 
in the pack, who was partly a Siberian 
bloodhound, who seemed to be the lead 
er), after poking his nose into the snow 
nearly over his ears, gave a long deep 
bay. The rest of the pack followed him, 
and they strung out over the side of the 
mountain as hard as they could go. The 
chase was on! I frankly admit that my 
heart was beating considerably faster 
and I followed as best I could. It cer- 
tainly was a wild chase; all day long it 
was kept up. At times the dogs were 
entirely out of hearing. We went down 
some mountains that were so steep we 
had to walk and lead the horses. They 
sat down on their haunches and followed 
us through places which really one 
would think were quite impassable. 
Along towards afternoon the track 
seemed to have crossed that of a lioness 
with two eubs. We could tell the track 
of the eubs because they ran on top of 
the snow, while the old one broke 
through. Once in a while we heard the 
dogs barking very excitedly, which told 
us they were on a hot trail and had 
jumped the lions. The track lead us 
into almost inaecessible places, around 
cliffs, and mountain sides with rock 
ledges, and sometimes we had to crawl 
on all fours. Once in leading Pomp 
down a mountain he fell but was up 


again quicker than a wink. Fina 
heard the dogs barking treed ly 





then nearly dark. We heard them fron 
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On top of a mountain—the 
writer, Pomp and »art of the 
pac kK 


the top of a mountain and were surt 


our game, but we had been traveling a 


day, and judged that we were thir 





miles from camp, as we had been going 


away from it all day. Some of 
thought the dogs were straight ah 

us, at least it sounded so, but Goff 
that they were more to the right and 
somewhat uneasy about it. But sine 
was getting dark and we had 
once, we started down the moun 
through the heavy timber, wind f: 
ete. It certainly was a caution to 
the places we went through. TI 
who broke the trail in front of me t 


e it 


LiLS, 
Sec 
Lose 


ook 


the trail made, but I kept in the snow 


so as to have something to retard 
progress, which was at times faster t 
I thought comfortable. For two-th 
of the time I was sitting down or fal 
over logs. My knees were bruised 
the snow kept falling down the bacl 
my neck, but all of this amountes 
nothing during the excitement. 
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further we went the less we heard of 
the dogs, and finally their barking 
ceased altogether. The fact was we 


were going away from them, as we aft- 
erwards learned to our sorrow. 

By this time it was nearly dark, and 
Goff’s horse in trying to Jump a log had 
gotten his front legs over but could not 
get his hind ones over. In other words, 
he was tuckered out. They finally got 
him off and we deeided to build a fire and 
sit up We heard the 
sound of running water and followed it 
until we 


for the night. 


came out on a flat. Here we 


found an old hunter’s hut where we 


built a fire, after scraping the snow 
away, and spent the night outdoors, with 
the thermometer 15° below zero. The 
dogs, having run all day, were easily 
‘rozen out and came to us within an 


hour after we got the fire going and took 
possession of the hut, where we had put 


the guns and saddles. The horses we 
turned loose to forage the best they 
could. The outlook was certainly not 


cheerful, but our greatest disappoint- 
ment was that we did not get the three 


lions the dogs had treed, on account of 


not being able to locate them, and Le 
eause we had left the track we should 
followed. It 


barking at one side of the mountain and 


have seems they were 
the echo made it seem like the other side, 
which mislead us. All three of the 
guides slept a little during the night on 
wet horse blankets, but being afraid of 
catching cold I preferred to sit up and, 
in a measure, kept up the fire during the 
night. 

At the first streak of dawn the horses 
were saddled and we started, not know 
ing which way to go. But being on a 
creek we followed the water course and 
after a couple of hours saw the smoke 
of Dennison’s saw mill in the distance. 
We hurried our horses through the creek 
which was covered with ice, and through 
which they broke as they started down 
the bank and on the other side. 


begged 


Hlere we 
food for the horses and dogs, 
and finally, after a lot of persuasion, 
eonvineed the cook that it was absolutely 
necessary for us to have something to eat. 
It was now ten o’clock and we had had 
nothing to eat since eight-thirty the pre- 
vious morning, nor any sleep during the 











We found we were 
twenty-six miles from camp by the near- 


night to speak of. 
est road. So it was a case of riding all 
None of the horses gave 
about half 
past four that afternoon, having covered 
That 
evening we had an elegant supper, and 


day to get in. 


out and we reached camp 


a distance of nearly sixty miles. 


you can imagine how we enjoyed it. 

[ had managed to stay with them dur- 
ing the two days’ hunt without any com- 
the 
I was a pretty tough 


plaint, and Goff ventured remark 
that he thought 
eustomer, and so long as there was noth- 
the 

thought I 


through the trip. 


ing matter with my appetite he 


would be able to stand it 
The experience of that two days’ trip 


will be long remembered, although at 
the time it seemed rather a hardship to 
But 
the supper after reaching camp and the 


good night’s sleep totally obliterated any 


vo without food for so long a time. 


unpleasant memories. 

The following day it stormed so that 
it was simply impossible to consider go- 
ing out, and we spent the entire day in 
camp, which was better for us and gave 
us a good day’s rest. Next morning it 
was decided that I should go hunting 
for sheep with Rhodes, while John looked 
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for elk, which he thought would leave 
the park on account of the storm. Wells 
was to look about for some 
tracks. <A 


name of Poole accompanied Rhodes and 




























more on 
young ranchman by the 
myself on this trip, because they co: 
sider it a very dangerous undertaki: 
and Mr. Rhodes, after spending thirty 
years at this kind of thing, did not car 
For he 
time he took a New York party out who 


to go alone. said that at on 


after reaching the top of the mountain, 


became so confused that he lay on his 
back and they could do nothing wit! 
him and had to earry him down. H 
also stated that at times sheep woul 


lead a man into a place from 

was impossible to get back, and if any 
thing should happen to a ‘‘dude’’ (as 
they call hunters who come West), th 
would be some one else to verify t! 
cident. 

The next day there was considerabl; 
more snow on the ground on account of 
the storm, and we headed for Black 
Butte at the head of Rock Creek, lead 
ing the horses part of the way, for the 
drifts were waist deep and we were com 
pelled to walk. 
ing and Poole and Rhodes had t 
turns the 


The horses were steam 


breaking drifts. We saw 














A rugged country over which one can see for 50 miles. 
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e writer carrying a big cat 


plenty of sheep signs but no sheep. It 
fifteen below 
When it got along in the 
afternoon we started for camp. 


was about zero and very 


windy. well 
Rhodes 
had to return some glasses he had bor- 
rowed at a ranch house and at the same 
time wanted to get a supply of potatoes 


Poole and I made a 


eut across country which 


and tea. so short 


saved us sev- 
While on top of one of the 
high ridges the wind caught my hat and 
it sailed off like a the 


| looked back at it was still 


eral miles. 
hawk on wing. 
and as it 
going decided that there was no possible 
hope of getting it. So I 
headed in the 


house. | wanted to go on to camp but 


rode bare 


blizzard to the ranch 
they would not let me and gave me a 
very heavy eap which I was certainly 
glad to 


would have been 


put on. Otherwise my ears 
frozen. It was a very 
When we 


camp the supper was all ready. 


hard day’s work. reached 
After 


a good meal one always forgets the dis- 
appointments and hard work of the day 
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and looks forward with keen anticipa 
tion to the morrow. 

Goff reported several bull elk in the 
park. He could have shot a number of 
them, but sinee he had strict orders from 
me not to shoot anything under any con 
sideration, as I was going to do all my 
own shooting, he simply turned around 
I was 
all excitement for the hunt after elk. In 
fact we had it 
that we 


to avoid being seen or smelled. 


figured out for a while 
could take a couple of pack 
horses with us to bring the elk back to 
camp. We were so sure of getting them, 
the way we had it planned, that I could 
the elk You 


realize how thoroughly we enjoyed each 


almost taste steaks. ean 
meal as we had but two a day, breakfast 
and supper, with now and then a sand 
wich. Immediately after breakfast John 
and I left for the elk, but did not take 
pack horses as we thought it was play 
ing too sure, for anyone who has hunted 
big came knows how hard it is to get a 
good shot, how many chances one takes, 
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and the number of dissappointments 
that have to be put up with. 

When we reached the divide we got off 
our. horses. The snow was up to our 
waists. Rhodes, who had once more 
looked the ground over, found the trail 
all eut up with tracks. One would think 
there were fifty elk in the place. But 
this had all been done by four. We 
found beds where some of them had lain 
over night. Tracks criss-crossed all over 
the place. We jumped two elk that had 
been lying down and judging from their 
gait they evidently left the country. It 
was hard work to do any walking at all, 
and the horses were so warm that we 
were afraid to get very near the elk for 
fear they would smell them. We got 
on another trail in a short time which 
led us into a suecession of small hills 
and ravines no more than twenty-five or 
thirty feet high, thickly covered with 
jack pines. We left the horses and fol- 
lowed one of these tracks and Goff 
beckoned to me. I hurried as much as 
possible, but all I could see was an elk’s 
horns, at quite a distance, moving along. 
I waited for a chance shot, which I took 
when I thought it was time, but condi- 
tions were so unfavorable, not being a 
good snap shot, that I missed him. I 
took after him as fast as I could run, but 
had not taken over five steps before I 
was out of breath on account of the 
deep snow. This completed our elk hunt 
and we had to hurry back to camp be- 
fore dark. We were a little disap- 
pointed, but thought we could go back 
the next day and get one without ques- 
tion. 

We got an early start the next morn- 
ing, and it was beyond question one of 
the coldest days we had experienced, 
being 20° below zero. It was very hard 
to keep our hands warm. We hunted all 
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day and went over the entire park where 
we had seen the elk, but not a thing did 
we see of them, they having evidently 
left the country. 

This made practically seven days of 
hunting and nothing to show for it, ex 
cept lots of exercise and an enormous 
appetite. We were, however, not at all 
discouraged, and John and | went lion 
hunting the following day with six of 
the dogs and some fresh horses. We 
saw no signs or tracks of any kind. The 
snow was drifting terribly and it was 
very, very cold. We probably covered 
twenty-five miles, and were fortunate 
enough to secure a horse that had been 
shot by one of the ranchmen, part of 
which we fed to the dogs, as they were 
getting pretty well tired out (for the 
corn bread we baked for them was not 
sufficient). 

On Thanksgiving day we broke camp 
and the entire outfit moved to Gardiner. 
John and I went to Horse Creek and put 
up at the ranch of Henry George, from 
which we hunted. It was here our luck 
changed. While hunting for lion I no 
ticed a sheep possibly five hundred yards 
away, right on the edge of a precipice. 
After a very laborious climb I got with 
in three hundred yards of him and be 
gan to shoot. He was so far off that in 
looking over the sights of my rifle he 
did not appear to be much larger than 
my hat. I shot four times at him and 
twice at the rocks trying to make him 
move. As he was trying to come up, 
and while in the open I got two fair 
shots and John said I had hit him. As 
he was higher up than I he was better 
able to see. He advised me to put down 
my rifle and climb over and see if I 
I held to the cliffs 


on one side and felt my way carefully 


eould locate him. 


across the snow, for the decline was very 
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steep and a misstep would have meant 
a very dangerous fall. I finally got to 
a place where I could cross and had 


to give it up. John, however, came and 














Goff and the lynx 


found a way out of it, and when we got 
over far enough, there, sure enough, was 
the ram, but he had slipped about fifty 
feet from where he fell. The only thing 
that held him was the banked up snow 
which he pushed up in sliding. John 
decided that it was impossible to get 
near enough to get his head, but I in- 
sisted that we must get it no matter 
what happened. So we both pulled our- 
selves towards him and when we did 
reach him found that he was a fine ani- 
mal, although his horns were not very 
large. We dragged him down to the 
horses, packed him him on one of them, 
and left for the ranch as it was getting 
dark. 

This day we hoped would change our 
luck, and as it was the last day of the 
open season we were very fortunate in 
securing the ram. 

The following day we had good luck 
again and the dogs ran a lynx. As 
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soon as they had it treed I shot him. He 
was a big one weighing fully fifty 
pounds and measured over five feet. He 
was just as fat as he could possibly be. 
We skinned him and tied him to the 
back of my saddle, leaving the head in- 
tact for mounting. Five miles from 
there we ran into what we thought was 
the track of another lynx. The dogs 
ran it and we found it to be the track 
of the one I had on the saddle. When 
we came to the ecareass we of course 
found out our mistake. 

Shortly after this we found a fresh 
track of a bob cat and ran it into a 
cliff but could not get at him. We fin- 
ally seared him out and the dogs treed 
him. It was so dark, however, that we 
eould not find him. In following the 
track Pomp fell with me. Fortunately 
I rolled away so that he did not hurt 
me, otherwise he surely would have 
broken my leg. The drifts were very 
deep and in going threugh the jack 
pines the snow fell on us in tubfuls. 
Our saddles got wet and we had an ex- 
tremely hard time of it. It was now so 
dark that we had to leave the cat. 

That night we put up at W. R. 
Sharpe’s ranch who gave us a fine sup- 
per that we thoroughly enjoyed. It con- 
sisted of hot biscuits, honey, fresh pork, 
ete. Before retiring I could not resist 
the temptation of standing out in front 
of the ranch and listening to the pecul- 
iar howl of the coyotes. Mr. Sharpe 
only had two single beds and John and 
I had to put up in one of them. AIl- 
though there was not much room to turn 
around we managed to sleep—at least 
I did—without any great inconven- 
lence. 

Next morning we took up the trail of 
the cat and after reaching the neighbor- 
hood of where we had treed him the 
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dogs soon took up the trail. I should 
perhaps mention here that before we 
reached this place I took four shots at a 
coyote at about four hundred yards but 
did not get him. I tried very hard to 
get one of these animals during my trip, 
but they always managed to be at such 
a distance, and running so hard, that 
it was impossible for me to hit them. 

We followed the eat for probably 
twelve or fifteen miles when the dogs 
ran it into another ledge. The ravine 
leading to this ledge was so steep that 
John had to slide down. But the dogs 
were there doing their part. When one 
of them moved John noticed the cat 
creeping along and ealled me over, but 
[ could not see it, for it was the same 
color as the ledge. But when one of the 
other dogs moved I saw it and shot it at 
about seventy-five yards. When John 
finally brought it up we found it 
weighed from thirty to thirty-five 
pounds. We skinned it and started for 
camp after taking some photographs. 
We had to cross a ereek, and as the wa- 
ter was so deep and covered with ice we 
dared not risk it for fear of injury to 
the horses. We finally came to a foot 
bridge made of three iogs, probably 
eight inches in diameter, but which had 
never been used for horses to walk over. 
We either had to get the horses over this 
or ride six more miles to another ranch. 
To our great surprise Pierson, the horse 
John rode, walked over without any 
trouble and Pomp, in his anxiety to fol- 
low, nearly stepped on me. They paid 
no more attention to this than if it had 
been the regular road. 
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On the following day we started for 
Gardiner, twenty miles, and then went 
to John’s raneh which is located a short 
distance from there. I had decided to 
ride through Yellowstone Park with 
John on some fresh horses to see th 
game there. We probably covered 
twenty miles. We saw any amount of 
black-tail deer, some sheep, buffalo, elk, 
and wild ducks on the Gardiner river. | 
got back in time to change my clothes 
and catch the train for Livingstone, 
which ended one of the greatest hunts 
I have ever taken. I find at the end ot 
each season that the success of the hunt 
does not depend so much upon the 
I get as does the being out in the woods 
with lots of exercise and a healthy ippt 
tite. The time spent in hunting amounts 
to practically the same as investing so 
mueh money in good health, for 1 found 
when reaching Gardiner that [ had 
gained twelve pounds in two weeks. 

The trophies I had shipped to Murga 
troid, of New York, and the lynx skin 
I had made into a muff and searf, which 
my wife appreciates very much. The 
lynx’s head I am having mounted, as 
well as that of the sheep, and the cat is 
made into arug. One of the fish caught 
at the Santa Catalina Islands is now 
hanging in my office, as well as some of 
the photographs taken on the trip, which 
I had enlarged. 

Although I did not secure a lion it 
was no fault of Goff or his dogs, for | 
am thoroughly convinced that if ther 
is a lion in the country he can get it 
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Caught On and Hung Up. 


Oh, the girl lived on the prairie 
; Where the free wind gayly sings, 
And she had her hunting togs on 


High-laced boots and other things; 


Now, what those “other things” were, | 

I too modest am to say; | 
But a barbed wire fence “caught on” 

And gave those “other things” away. 
When the fence “caught on” and lifted a bit 
The little short skirt, you could see their fit 

And their plaid perfection of style; 

Oh, the girl on the prairie, she made a hit 


With those “other things” and her smile 


Oh, the girl lived on the prairie, 
Where the free. wind revels all day: 
With her dog and gun she was out for fun, 


But a wire fence came in her way; 





The wind, like a lover, caressed her curls, 


All tangled beneath her cap; 


And the dimples dented in rosy swirls 





Her peachy cheeks’ velvety nap. 
Oh, the girl on the prairie she looked as fine 
As a picture that’s worthy to hang on the line 

A picture she made, that was just immense, 

“Caught on” and “hung up” by a barbed wire fence. 
B. A. HITCHCOCK 
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A TRAPPED MOUNTAIN LION. 


JAS. W. ANTHONY. 


The coguar (felis concolor), while 
the greatest coward probably among the 
whole animal kingdom, is nevertheless 
one of the most interesting of our pred 
atory animals. The great power of 
these beasts to kill has probably never 
been tested to its utmost under the ob- 
servation of man, and therefore it is 
powerless for us to say just how large or 
strong a steer or horse a_ full-grown 
mountain lion could slay. When we 
consider that ordinary bob-cats have 
been known to kill yearling deer, it is 
hardly within our grasps to conceive 
just how large an animal a lion ( weigh- 
ing seven or eight times as much and 
with a fighting machinery as great in 
proportion to its weight as the cat) 
could kill. 

During my many years of residence in 
the Rockies I have been deeply interest- 
ed in the habits of bear and lion and 
never miss an opportunity to study their 
traits. 

The lion pictures appearing herewith 
were snapped by me last April about 
two and one-half miles from South Fork 
station, Colo. During the winter three 
horses had been killed by lions in that 
vicinity—one two-year-old within one- 
half mile of the station. About a week 
before April Ist the lion killed a fine 
driving mare belonging to Mrs. Poeg, 
who owns a ranch on Trout Creek. The 
mare was killed within a half mile of 
the ranch. She weighed nearly a thou- 
sand pounds. She had been feeding on 
a rather steep hillside and when found 
by Mrs. Poeg’s son, a young man about 
twenty-five years of age, the body lay 


in a little gully and just above a log 
that crossed the same. Mr. Poeg im 
mediately set a bear trap at the carcass. 
The lion came back about three times 
but failed to get in. 

I had arrived at South Park with my 
pack of bear dogs about the 29th of 
March, but had been too busy fixing 
eamp to leave. The morning of the 
Ist my friends, Messrs. Hayden, More- 
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“He showed little fear of us.” 


eraft and Theo. Shoemaker, and | took 
six of the dogs and getting an early start, 
rode to Mr. Poeg’s ranch. He went 
with us to the trap, where we were all 
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surprised to see the lion caught. He 
was an old male, neither fat nor poor 

a stout, powerful, active animal, as in- 
deed he must have been to kill the mare. 
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He showed little fear of us, and on 
being invited to ‘‘come kitty,’’ tried to 
de so, but the trap held him securely. 
He uttered two different sounds—one a 
low, heavy growl, the other a sort of hiss, 
made by expelling the breath with 
mouth open. 

I had left my camera at camp, so went 
back after it and the other dogs, as I 
wished them to see the lion. We noti- 
fied some of the neighbors and when we 
returned there several 
viewing his fallen majesty. 


were people 

Four ladies were in the party, one of 
them the owner of the murdered horse. 
One of the ladies, Mrs. Morecraft, had 
brought her camera and was so anxious 
te get a good picture that her husband 
had to warn her not to get too close to 
the lion. After the photos were taken 
Mr. Poeg shot the animal. 

About 300 yards from the carcass of 
the horse in a high cliff that extends for 
a mile or so, and here doubtless the lion 
slept or himself comfortably 
after killing the horse and feasting on 


sunned 


its flesh. 

The picture that shows him the larg- 
est was taken at nine feet distance, 344x 
41, kodak, without tripod. The 
had come through under the log down 
hill. The chain of the trap is fastened 
to the front part of the snare, which is 


lion 


not visible. 




























WHO WAS BIWOSKOW? 


DR. J. WARD SHULTS. 


It will be remembered that a party of 
six weary men, a government observer, 
a physician, an artist and three friends, 
halted near the center of the great ‘‘ Mal- 
laspina Glacier”’ in Alaska at 11:30 p. 
m., July 23, 1904. This little band was 
weary, hungry and foot-sore. While 
some busied themselves preparing food 
for men and dogs, others were arrang- 
ing the sleeping bags for a rest. A\l- 
though it was midsummer, and the 
bright sun was still visible on the high- 
est erags, we laid our tired bodies down 
upon a thousand feet of ice and snow. 

Our attention was attracted by the 
baying of a Siberian bloodhound owned 
by a member of our party. His mas- 
ter, in seeking the cause, discovered the 
dead body of a man. A graphic de 
scription of the body, surroundings, and 
paper that was found crumpled in the 
elenched hand of the dead. was given 
in our story entitled ‘‘The Discovery of 
the Body of Biwoskow.’’ It was be- 
lieved by us that this paper (which was 
written in Russian), could its contents 
be deciphered, would give a elue to the 
identity of the man. On account of this 
belief the paper was carefully preserved. 
While in Siberia it was shown to one 
whom we expected to give us a proper 
transaltion of its contents, but it was 
glaneed over hastily and handed back 
with the remark that the writer had 
lived.in Moscow, and had eseaped from 
prison, and when writing he was sick 
with a fever, and his name was Biwos- 
kow. We could excuse this old man for 
his hasty, careless and inaccurate trans- 
lation, for at the time his orphaned 


granddaughter lay at death’s door. But 
his meager translation only whetted our 
desire to seek more diligently for a so 
lution of the problem of a life. As we 
passed on and on through the ever 
changing panorama, when there would 


» the 


come a lull in the exciting chase t 


frozen north, our minds would revert to 
the great glacier and the erags of St. 
Elias—the glittering, scintillating pyra 
mid in the heavens above the elouds 
Then we would turn from this heavenly 
enchantment and see before us this 
frozen body with long, matted, grizzled 
hair and beard; with the half-closed lids 
over wrinkled, shrunken orbs; contract 
ing skin drawn tightly over the face. 
exposing the teeth and giving the half 
dried and wrinkled visage the appear 
ance of a ghoulish grin; when we would 
ask ourselves, ‘‘Who was Biwoskow ?”’ 
This specter haunted us for thousands 
of miles and seemed to say, ‘* My soul 


is with you, hunt for me. Do not leave 


me, and I will pray to the Holy Mother 
for your safe return to your homes.”’ 
Arriving at Victoria on our home- 
ward way, we upbraided ourselves for 
not making a greater effort to fathom 


the mystery of the parchment when in 
the land of the Russian. Cietiing back 
into a beautiful city and to walk its 
streets was to us a luxury \bout the 
noon hour, when strolling along Govern 
ment street, in front of a substantial 
stone building we noticed two soldiers 
stationed one on either side of the en- 
trance. They carried no arms other 
than bayonets at their sides. Over the 
door was an unpretentious sign in gilt 
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letters, *‘Russian Consulate.’’ Glane- 
ing in we saw a man looking out. He 
was tall and dark, his face covered with 
a full dark beard. The guards scaree- 
lv glanced at us as we saluted them and 
passed in. As we crossed the threshold 
the gentleman within came to meet us 
with an inquiring expression. I searce- 
ly knew how to commence, but stam- 
mering, said: ‘‘Sir, my business is of 
an unofficial charaecter.’’ He bade me to 
be seated and explain. My first ques- 
tion was, if he was a Russian? He 
rather slowly and hesitatingly answered 
‘*Yes.’’ Fumbling in first one and then 
another pocket for the paper that I now 
expected to hear so much about, I was 
busily talking in a half audible and dis- 
jointed manner. ‘‘Yes, yes, you said 
you were a Russian; well, say yes; well, 
here it is; I have found it; well, you 
see, this paper is all crumpled up,’’ said 
I, holding it aloft. ‘‘ Well, it was that 
way when I found it, or rather took it, 
from the man’s hand.’’ He looked at 
me with a surprised and vexed stare and 
said in good English: ‘‘Man, calm 
yourself and state your business at 
onee.’’ I hurriedly but accurately de- 
tailed how I eame by the paper, and 
gave a description of the dead and its 
surroundings. 

He at once became interested, after I 
had told him of Sandy Garrotson’s sug- 
gestion that the writing was in Russian 
and the only word we could read was 
Biwoskow. He moved his chair toward 
me, craned his head forward and seemed 
eager to grasp the paper. As I held it 
in my hand, I continued, as he rose and 
stood before me: ‘‘I have entered this 
office to find some one who can translate 
this writing and tell unto me, ‘Who was 
Biwoskow?’’’ He took the paper from 
my hand and stood looking at it for a 
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few seconds, when he became very pale 
and greatly agitated; he sank into the 
chair; he looked at me with staring 
eyes; turned and looked out of the win- 
dew; his breathing seemed difficult and 
his breath came in pants; his face be 
eame blanched and assumed an ashy 
pallor; his lips became blue; his finger 
tips and nails grew purple; his eyes 
grew leaden—pupils dilated; he wavy 
ered back and forth while rising and fell 
full length upon the floor. This all oe 
curred so quickly that I failed to grasp 
him. I sprang forward and felt for his 
pulse—it was gone. I eagerly tore open 
his clothing, and, with my ear to his 
chest, found that his heart beat faintly. 
With a glance I saw a glass partly filled 
with water. I hurriedly took from my 
pocket ease a vial containing aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. Pouring a portion 
into the glass, with my right hand I was 
raising his head, and, with the glass in 
my left, was trying to get a part of the 
solution down his throat. But at that 
moment two strangers—large full 
bearded, well dressed men—rushed in. 
The largest roughly grasped me by the 
shoulders and threw me backward on 
the floor; he stood over me with a foot 
raised as if to stamp my face; he 
stooped, with hands half closed, fingers 
apart, as if to throttle me; he hissed in 
my face: ‘‘ What did you kill him for?”’ 
I hurriedly said, ‘‘See the paper,’’ and, 
while he was releasing it from the 
clenched hand, I sprang to my feet, when 
instantly I was caught by the guards 
and slammed smartly against the wall 
and held there. As I glanced at the 
prostrate form, Oh, what did I see? 
There he lay on his back, his left leg 
bent at the knee to a right angle, and 
crossed at the calf by his right, which 
lay straight with his body. His right 
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hand lay open, with the palm down; his 
left tightly grasped the piece of crump- 
pled paper. This exact position, coupled 
with the intelligent oval face, all in ex- 
act proportion with the black hair and 
beard, a counterpart of what we saw in 
the 
compassed all this within a second. 


mountain. My excited vision en- 

The large man had secured the paper 
and had seanned it but a brief moment 
when he became suddenly pale. He 
rushed toward me and excitedly asked 
where the paper came from, and before 
| had time to reply he ordered my re- 
lease. My patient still lay unconscious 
on the floor. I begged them to lay him 
upon a table and permit me to resusci- 
I hurriedly told them that | 
was a physician, when they all beeame 


tate him. 


profuse with apologies and gave every 
aid in the work of resoration. Our pa- 
tient now showed renewed signs of life. 
As he groaned he opened wide his eyes 
and raised himself to a sitting posture, 
looking around as if dazed, when seeing 
his companion reading the paper, he 
ruthlessly snatched it and held it tight- 
ly in his hand. 

The had ended and the 
euards were ordered to their posts at 
the door. 


storm now 
We all nervously sat down to 
get acquainted. Of the two strangers 
who entered, one was the chief consul, 
the other his assistant; the first I met 
was the secretary of the legation. The 
chief consul was M. Ruckaloff; the vice 
consul was Louis Stishinsky; the secre- 
tary was Aloaz Biwoskow. 


Ruped Biwoskow, a Jew by birth, dis- 
tinguished himself as an officer in the 
royal army during the insurrection of 
Poland in 1863-64. After the suppres- 
sion of the Poles he recanted his relig- 
ion and became a Graeco-Russian Cath- 
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olie, and was at once promoted to the 
rank of colonel, and given command of 
the Rifles. 


on past oecasions had been duly reported 


Alexandrian His bravery 
to the emperor, who recognized him per- 
1866 he 


ored by his marriage with Jaeane La 


sonally. In was further hon 
Roff, who was a descendant of Peter the 
Great, and a frequent visitor at 
But, 


was in St. 


the 


royal palace. unfortunately for 


Biwoskow, he Petersburg 


March 1, 1881, and only an instant be 


fore the explosion of the bomb that 
killed and mangled Alexander II., did 


Biwoskow raise his hand in salute to the 
emperor’s recognition as he passed. This 
movement, witnessed by people standing 
in his rear, caused suspicious ones to im 
agine that he was the perpetrator of the 

He, 
placed 


heinous crime. with others, was 
under arrest. 
Coupled with his arrest, and almost sim 
ultaneously, the prefect of Moscow re- 


ceived a 


immediately 


secret communication stating 
that the informant knew for a certainty 
that Biwoskow was one of the chief con 
Without the formality of a 
trial, other than information gathered by 


spirators. 


a detective, the prisoner started from 
Moseow April 2, 1881, for the military 
prison at Irkutsk, Siberia, to serve a 
life sentence for a crime that he had 
not committed. When landing at Ir 
kutsk, he found to his delight that the 
commander of the prison was none other 
than an old-time friend and brother of- 
ficer of a former regiment. 
remained in prison until the second day 
of April, 1897, when, in some myste- 
rious manner, he made his escape. On 
February 5, 1898, a day prior to his 
death, Maxim Steopoff made a confes- 
sion to a priest who was conferring upon 
him the last rites of the church, and 
stated that Ruped Biwoskow was an in- 


Biwoskow 
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. and that it was he who gave 


nocent man 


the seeret information, and that he was 


prompted to do so through a spirit of 


revenge, 


It was known at the time of the mar 
riage of Biwoskow to Lady La Roff that 
Maxim Steopi was a formidab] rival 
for her hand, but the most timate 
friends of both parties had never sus 
ne ed that the s] nee eould 
have been carried to such an extremity. 
Czar Niel s II., being anxious to right 
the wrongs of his subjects, and learning 
of this terrible outrag dispatched 
eouriers to the Siberian prison with or 
ders 1 berate Biwoskow, with an un- 
derstanding that he and his family 
should be pensioners for life from the 
royal bounty. When the couriers ar 


rived the prisoner had months be 


h fact had been duly reported 


fore, whic 


at the time to the proper authorities, 
but had been overlooked 

Biwoskow, aided by friends, and trav 
eling under the most adverse cireum 
stances, had traveled more than 2,000 
miles one and one-half years, reach 
ng Cape Oliutorski on the last days of 
October, 1898. The Petrel, a whaler 
that had encountered severe storms dur 
ing the summer, came out of the Arctie 
ocean in a disabled condition. The 


westward gales across Bering sea drove 
her near the shores of the Sea of Kam 
chatk When in sight of Cape Oliu 
torski, a man was sighted upon the 
beach making signs of distress. The 
Ci ptain sent a boat ashor and he was 
brought to the ship The vessel bore on 


course eastward. When passing the 
Sheliks 


berk 


made at such elose 1 


‘f strait the ship passed a Russian 
and the 


that 


bound north passage 


was 
ang rreetings 


ere exchanged by the crews. Imme- 


efter this 


} } 
qdiately 


event Biwoskow 
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seemed agitated and confided his terri- 
| 


and while imploring his protection, ea 


le story to the commander of the ship, 


gerly made inquiry of him regarding In 
ternational Extradition Laws, a subject 
on which he, however, was unfamiliar 
The 
when passing the bark, he saw, or im 
agined that he His 
awful story so impressed the officer that 


but 


eause of Biwoskow’s alarm was, 


saw, familiar faces. 


he determined to take no chances. 


put his passenger ashore at Cape Yak 


tag. in the Gulf of Alaska. He also 
landed provisions, clothing, bedding, 
arms and ammunition, and suggested 


that he keep well away from shore, and 
with an understanding that during the 


winter the eaptain would inform him 


self on extradition laws between the 
United States and Russia; and that Bi 
woskow should reappear at this same 


place not later than the seeond day of 
the following May, when the Petrel, on 
her way to the Arties, would pick him 
up, when he would receive the informa 
The Petrel came 
Ist and lay off shore in plain 
the 
until the morning of the 5th, when 


tion so much desired. 
on May 
sight of and diligently watched 
cape 
the captain, with a feeling of great dis 
appointment, continued on his journey 
north. 

From Cape Yaktag to where the body 
of Biwoskow was found was more than 


twenty miles distant. To have carried 
the 


would have required at least a dozen 


supplies that were left for his use 


trips. But until the end of time will it 
never be known what sufferings and de 


privations this unfortunate man must 
have endured. 

It will be 
and front parts of both feet were miss 


remembered that his toes 
ing, and there was present every indica 


tion that his condition was caused by 
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freezing. The stumps showed signs of 
decomposition, which must have oc- 
curred prior to death, as such could not 
have taken place after, in this locality, 
as the temperature never rises above the 
freezing point, for at this spot the ice 
was more than a thousand feet in thick 
ness. At the time of the discovery of 
the body, could we have guessed its 
identity, we would have explored the in 
ner recesses of the cavern, at the mouth 
of whieh the remains were found. As 
it was, our time was limited; we were 
eagerly searching for a favorable loca- 
tion to view with advantage the great 
glow of Mount St. Elias under the re 
flection of the midnight sun in the 
north, shining simultaneously with the 
full moon in the east, illuminating the 
great icy crags above the clouds. 

The poor man had probably passed 
his lonely days and nights, months and 
years, within the dark recesses of this 
eave, and, as he felt approaching death, 
had no doubt dragged himself into view 
with a hope that some future traveler or 
prospector might find at least the paper 
containing his message to his loved ones 
in Russia, where he, years ago, had been 
torn from his loving wife and children, 
and deprived of the comfort of a last 
loving look, a kiss, the pressure of their 
hands, a sweet embrace; with a tearful 
sood-by, he, no doubt, had prayed to God 

if it be His will) to direct the steps of 
some wanderer to his last resting place, 
and thereby his family might learn that 
he had passed over the river of death and 
was now at peace with the ever-lasting 
God. 

We never knew till now how fortu 
nate we were in having had Mr. Reed, 
the government observer, with us. 
Equipped, as he was, with astronomical 
instruments that enabled him to accur- 
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ately designate the spot where the body 
eould be found, we have every reas 
believe that the observer’s ealeu 

were correct: 140°-22’ West 

60°-22’ North Latitude. 


The following is an accurat 


tion of the message found grasped 
hand of the dead man in the 

‘I. Ruped Biwoskow, feeling that 
IS rapidly approaching and 
that my past great suffering has 
than atoned for all the sins 
mitted by me, was torn fron 

and imprisoned for years 
closure reeking with vermin an 
and often deprived of the necessaries 
life, all for a erime that | 

mitted. When my reason was almost 
dethroned I made my eseape 

the aid of friends found ev 


among the peasantry, rt ched the Snores 
of the Sea of Kamchatka, where I was 
taken on board an American ship and 


landed on that continent, many kil 
ters from my present abode. 

‘T am now sick unto death, and 
is God’s will, am prepared to meet H 
If this declaration should fall 
hands of one who has the love ot 
manity within his heart, and if | 


convey to my wife and children the sad 


intelligence that my body was found, | 
will continue to pray for the repos 
his soul until the end of tin A co 
munication addressed to ‘Nevara Biwos 
kow,’ or ‘Aloaz Biwoskow,’ Moscow 
Russia, 1741 Balschaja Ulitza, will pos 
sibly reach them, and end their suspens 


by knowing that my suffering has co 


to an end 


The writing was scarcely legible, hay 
ing evidently been written with a sharp 
ly pointed stick, and the fluid used was 


no doubt his own blood 
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The officers at the Russian consulate 
now realized that they had committed 
a grievous breach by the uncouth man- 
ner in which they had treated us. But 
their profuse apologies soon made us 
feel at ease with them and they seemed 
as anxious to unravel the mystery as we. 
A great many questions were necessarily 


asked and answered by both parties, by 
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which we learned something of the early 
life of Ruped Biwoskow, and by the 
translation of his dying message we 
learned of his last days. We also 
learned that M. Ruckaloff, the Russian 
consul, was a brother-in-law, and Aloaz 
Biwoskow was the only son of Ruped 
Biwoskow. This conference made it 
unnecessary for any again to ask, ** Who 


was Biwoskow ?’ 


om th 


Preference. 


I's had enough o’ breezes dat is sighin’ in de trees; 
I don’ kyah nuffin’ ‘tall about de hummin’ of de bees; 


De songs dem birds is singin’ ain’ sufficient to start 


No cheerfulness on my side, ’cause I knows “em all by heart 


If you’s anxious for to please me wif a little tune or two, 


I'd like to hear some sleighbells, if it’s jes de same to you 


I don’t want no robin bird a hoppin’ on a limb; 


Dat whippoorwill dat sings at night, I’s mighty tired o’ him 


De catbird wif his screechin’ an’ de crow dat hollers “caw!” 


Dey ought to be took up an’ git de limit of de law. 


De onliest way to please me is show me sumpin’ new 


An’ I'd like to see a snowbird if it’s de same to you 


I... B 





\ Captive King—Prince, the famous North 
Lincoln Park, Chicago 


African lion, in 


Photo and copyright, 1905, by Harry H. Le« 
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\ibert and Philip Adams on the left. 


TWO 





BOY CAMPERS. 


ENOS A. MILLS. 


The morning that Albert and Philip 
Adams started up the steep Fall River 
road pulling a camp outfit in their little 
wagons they were as happy as though 
hound for a cireus instead of being off 
for a camping experience in the lonely 
wilds. 

Many of the Estes Park (Colo.) tour- 
ists who saw them predicted that they 
would be frightened and would turn 
back at the end of the road. 
ple thought it rash and dangerous for 
two small boys, without firearms, to risk 
their lives in the wilds. Even their own 
eapable and 
alert the boys were, was not at ease. But 
as the boys were eager to go and their 
father willing she at last gave her con- 
sent. 


Some peo- 


mother, forgetting how 


Twice during the afternoon of the 


day the boys started the wind blew hard 


and rain came down. As the damp, 
gray evening came on the mother won- 
dered how her boys were faring and 
where they were. 

All day the boys pulled their little 
wagons up the mountain, and evening 
found them off and beyond the road 
making camp among some spruces and 


aspens at an altitude of about 10,000 


feet above sea level and twelve miles 
from the cottage of their parents. 
The boys made a mattress of pine 


boughs and on these they spread their 
bedding. They lay down 
pulled their rubber blanket over them. 
For a long time they lay awake listen 
ing to the splash of the brook by their 
bed and the boom of the wind among 
the mountain pines. 

When they awoke the next morning 
the sun was far up in the sky. After 


early and 
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ooking their breakfast over the camp 
fire they started fi U! eascades on 
Fall River ealled Horseshoe Falls. At 
this place the en r for several 
hundred ft ) over the steep 
side of a gigantic raine. Grandly 
id dl splashes foams, 
slides and roars ring the firs and 
spens with spray Near the falls they 
rou abundanee « \ | raspberries, 
pon which th their lunch. 
Returning to camp early in the after 
yn they built for themselves a tepee 
: er. This is what Philip wrote in 
nis dat ‘**We built a little house for 
our protection, should it rain again. In 
a el imp of tre found three trees 


that stood to suit us and upon these we 


fastened some eross pieces that formed 
a frame-work. | pon this we laid sticks, 
grass and then green limbs. It made 
1 snug shel \bout evening 
wi e through so we took several 
short walks and had sunset.’”’ 
The third day was the great day. 
Karly in the morning tl \ started out 


to @ClimbD as 
hey could get by 
until the 


Chaquita as 
They had not 
iar 


rons across a 


num- 


ber of deer tracks, but the deer they 


failed to see. Chipmunks often seam- 


pered near and occasionally one sat up 
on a log, held a weed in both fore paws 
and att the seed pods oft 


vhile the boys 


stood near to watch. They passed scores 


of brilhant alpine flowers and _§ fre 
juently heard the busy, nimble Douglas 
squll | chattering away n the woods. 
At one place in ! red granite gorge, 

» which the climbing, the walls 
crowded so clos wether that the 
boys were compelled to wade for some 


distance in the wate 


Noon 
ind 


found them a 


mong the dwarfed 
Mount Cha- 


storm-beaten trees on 
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at timberline on 


quita. Were you ever 


the Rocky Mountains? It is a very in 
the cold 
and snow make it very hard for the trees 
all. Ail of the trees found 
dwarfed and disfigured. Some 


teresting place. Here wind, 
to grow at 
here are 


of them are as stout but no taller than a 


’ 


k 
, 

. 
e* 
‘ 
‘ 
} 
: 





their camp 


stump ; 
by the 


others are kept crushed down 
snow so much that they grow 
along the ground like big, angular vines. 
At timberline the boys ate their lunch 
and took many looks at the high peaks 
that over them; 
they wanted to go to some of the big 
the drifts 
were near it was a long, rough way back 
Af 
boys 
that 


seemed to rise almost 


snow drifts, but although 
to camp, so back the boys started. 


the 
found 


ter an absenee of ten hours 


were again in camp and 
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nothing but 


munks had visited it while they were did not see any of these int 
away. Then the boys ‘‘played a little  sure-footed animals, 
while down by the river and then got any bear; but the boys were 1 


supper.”’ big game and wer 


They were so busy tramping around injured nor harmed DV any bi 


that they did not do much fishing, and Philip and Albert Adams are 
they caught only one trout. As their boys. But few country boys 
tramping kept them hungry they rap- brave enough to 

idly consumed the supply of provisions alone. But these 

which they brought along. For pro- again. 

visions they brought ‘‘a pie, two The boys were not to be 
loaves of bread, a can of clams, cookies, than four days so the next 
bacon, oatmeal, salt and sugar.’’ They we packed our things toget] 
ilso brought a hatchet which was very little wagons and 


iseful. Although many mountain reaching it about 


om hm 
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Observant Jeannette. 


Bright as a dewdrop is wee Jeannette— 
(Jeannette is my baby daughter); 
Seldom indeed will she forget 
Anything I have taught her. 


Feasting on grapes on the lawn one day 
Happy and gay—lI caught her 
Carelessly tossing the skins away 
Oh, my untidy daughter!! 


“Place all the skins on a plate, Jeannette,’ 
(Right away one I brought her); 

“Pick them all up from the grass, my pet, 
Learn to be tidy, daughter.” 


Down to the gate ran Jeannette’s Aunt Nell, 
For a letter the postman had brought her. 

Nell tore off the envelope, down it fell 
Sharp-eyed was my little daughter. 


She looked at the envelope down by the gate, 
Then said: “Don’t ’oo fink ‘at she oughter 

Put a skin of her letter here on a plate?” 
Wasn’t that cute of my daughter? 


vamp birds’’ and chip-_ sheep range around their cam) 
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THE LURE OF THE WHISTLING BOUY. 


‘“*HUNTER.”’ 
Away on the _ rocky’ coast of Hark! What is that crackling of 
Nova Seotia is a deep bay, sur-_ bushes and jar of the ground? Listen 


rounded by a primitive forest. <A 


small stream comes tumbling down 
over the rocks into the head of the 
bay, and winds away into the dense for- 


est. Out in the bay are several small 
islands, and beyond is the broad Atlan- 
tic. For 


human habitation, and nature is here in 


miles and miles there is no 


all her grandeur. Several miles out the 


government has established an auto- 
matie whistling buoy, to warn vessels of 
The action of the 


waves causes the buoy to make a long, 


a dangerous reef. 


wavering call, which is repeated at in- 


tervals, and which sounds not unlike 
the call of the cow moose. 
The beach is broad and extends 


around the bay, and at low tide the den- 
izens of the forest are wont to come out 
and use it for their evening promenade. 
Imagine yourself seated on a point over- 
looking that bay, as the September sun 
is sinking in the west. Look along the 
delightful shore with the waves gently 
lapping the beach; gaze on that virgin 
hand of 
man; see those beautiful islands clothed 


landseape, undefaced by the 


in brightest green; behold the dazzling 
sunset, as the sun sinks behind the dis- 
tant landscape, and watch the shadows 
coming and the dusk settling over this 
grand view. Listen to the murmur of 
the voices of nature, as they mingle to- 
gether, the 


and the waters, the voices of animals 


the murmuring of leaves, 


and birds, combining to make up one 
grand harmonious whole. 


Look yonder on the beach, and 


again ! 
there comes a giant animal with great 
massive horns, and you know that the 


viant moose of Nova Seotia is’ before 
you! The moonlight shimmers on his 


glossy hide, and as he stands with head 
aloft he presents a picture that you will 
He 


the scene with evident content. 


never forget. stands and surveys 
Nothing 
is here to cause him fear, his keen nose 
detects no scent, his great ears hear no 
dangerous sounds, and those bright eyes 
see nothing for him to fear. Striding 
forward to the edge of the water, he 
stops and sends forth his challenge. 
‘““Waugh! Waugh! Waugh!’’ His 
mighty voice sends forth the call and 
rolls it far over land and Its 
language means, ‘‘Come forth to battle 


water. 


if you dare!’’ It also carries a message 
Hark! 


other side of the bay comes back to him 


of love to his mate. From the 
an acceptance of that challenge, in tones 
as deep and loud as his own, and he 
knows that he has a worthy foe to fight. 
Promptly he replies, and starts along 
the 
dared to invade his home. 
out of the shadows the other appears, 


beach to meet his rival, who has 


Soon from 


and as they march toward each other 
they surely present a majestic sight. 
They measure at least seven feet from 
the ground to the top of their shoulders, 
with great antlers from fifty to sixty 
they 
Im- 


agine two such gigantic animals, with 


inches across, and weighing, as 
stand, at least 1,500 pounds each. 



































A 


manes erect and eyes flashing preparing 
for battle. 

They are about to charge, when from 
across the waters of the bay comes a long 
wavering, mellow call. They both re- 
ply, and like statues they stand. From 
far over the water again comes that mel- 
low eall, and then both recognize the call 
of his love. 
the 
eall. Each is striving to outdo his rival, 
and with mighty strokes they breast the 


waves. 


Instantly they are both in 
water and swimming towards the 


The call comes with regularity 
to their ears, and soon the strongest is 
leading, which seems to stimulate him to 

The other falls 
heart 
fail, and he keeps steadily on. 


more prodigious strokes. 


behind, but his brave not 


does 
Their 
mighty efforts begin to tell on them, and 
the foremost one falters, and the other 
Still the voice of the ‘‘si- 
is heard, and on they go, but with 


be) 


passes him. 
ren”’ 
feebler strokes. One ‘goes under, but 
‘comes up blowing the water from his 
huge nostrils; however, he is beaten anc 
turns shoreward, but too late—he is 
spent, and the dark waters soon close 
over him. 


still 


The other soon goes down, 


and aeross the 


water comes that 
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mellow voiee, which has lured them to 


their destruction. 

The next day, two hunters coming 
along the shore in their canoe saw two 
dark objects on the beach, and landin 
found the two giant moose washed 
from the sea. They could find no 
wounds on them, and were discussing as 
to what had caused their death, 
from over the water came the 
eall, ‘‘Ou! Ou! Ou!’’—the 
the cow moose, as made by the whistling 


had 


animals to 


when 
mellow 
eall of 
buoy, and then they knew what 
brought those two mighty 
their death. The hunters looked 
the beach, and 


alone 


found where each had 


eome forth from the forest, and where 
they had approached each other and 
prepared for battle. ‘They heard the 
same call which the moose had heard, 


then saw where their tracks went direct 
ly to the water, and it is all as plain to 
them as the page of a book. 

The above was related to me, by Mr. 
Geo. W. Stuart, of Truro, Nova Scotia. 
The hunters reported the matter to the 
authorities, and the buoy was replaced 
with a light. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF SHEEP HEADS. 


NO. 1. 


Right Hern. 


base 
base 


base 


base 


base 
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SOME REMARKABLE SHEEP HEADS. 


Outside length 

3 

2 inches from 

8 inches from 

22 inches from 
) inches from 

38 inches from 


E 
1 
1 


€ 


use circumferen 





Left Horn, 


e 


base 
base 
base 
base 

base 


This head would have measured 


inche more 


broken. Weight 


Outside lengt! 


in length if it had 


38% Ibs 
NO, 2. 


Right Horn. 


Base circumference 


12 inches from 
18 inches from 
22 inches from 


lutside length 


base 
base 
base 


Left Horn 


(broken off) 


Base circumference 


12 inches from 
18 inches from 
22 inches from 


Jutside length 


base 
base 
base 

NO, 3. 


Right Horn. 


Rase circumference 


12 inches from 
18 inches from 
2 inches from 


Ontside lengtl 


Base cir imfere 
1° inches from 
1k iInehe from 
2? inches from 


base 
base 
hase 


teft Horn. 
e 

base 

hase 


base 


Tacoma, May 26. 


The above measurements were 
me and are correct. 


J. M. JACKSON. 
Manager of the Bank of California 
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Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Bach of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fow! 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 














Editor Outdoor Life:—I have followed 
closely the discussion between the advo- 
cates of the various types of revolvers and 
it reminds me of like debates between the 
champions of muzzle-loading vs. breech- 
loadings rifles, and later still, breech-load- 
ing vs. repeating rifles. Where are the 
Hawken & Billinghurst muzzle loaders? 
Where are the Wesson, Sharps and Ballard 
breech loaders? In the junk pile or in muse- 
ums, driven out of the race by the repeater. 

Each type of rifle from the flint-lock 
down had its companion piece in a pistol to 
match, and the Colt .45-caliber “Peace- 
maker,” was a worthy and fit companion for 
the Sharps .45-120 “Buffalo gun.” 

Truly, in the °70’s and early ’80’s the 
man who was armed with these weapons 
had little to fear from man or beast. At the 
time mentioned the repeater was the gun of 
the “tenderfoot,’ ’and its “dude” owner was 
told to throw it away together with its peck 
measure of cartridges, get an “old reliable” 
and be a man. The tenderfoot, after varied 
experiences became a native, the dude gun 
was improved until it drove the single-shot 
from the field, and is to-day the choice of 
nearly all hunters of large game through- 
out the world. 

Now, as I have stated, each weapon men- 
tioned bad a fit companion in a one-hand 
gun and the S.-A. Peacemaker and Frontier 
revolvers belong in the class with the single 
shot rifles. With repeater came the 
D. A. revolvers and we have now taken 
quite a step in the era of automatics. Some 
of us mourned over the good old Sharps 
rifles, and probably no better nor more ac- 
curate guns for their purpose ever were or 
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will be made. But they passed with the buf- 
falo, and are no more. 

A hunter of the present day armed with 
a Sharps .45-120 weighing rourteen to six- 
teen pounds would be laughed at, and 
justly so, for he would simply be a back 
number, Just so with the good old Colt 
45. It was the best in its day, but that day 
has passed and it should now be laid on the 
shelf. It made history and that history was 
not always to its credit either. Had it 
been provided with a rebounding lock the 
story would have been différent. Very few 
weapons have as many accidents to their 
discredit as this model of revolver, for, 
through the wearing or breaking of the 
notches in the hammer, or forgetfulness on 
the part of the user, the hammer would be 
allowed to rest on a cartridge, the weapon 
would fall from its holster to land on its 
most prominent part—the hammer—and 
sometimes you wondered where the bullet 
went; at other times you knew. I have rea- 
son to think long and deeply on this phase 
of the subject for I have had some experi- 
ences myself. 

Like most gun fiends I have accumulated 
more or less junk of this sort, some speci- 
mens of which have been good companions 
in various parts of the West, not only to 
myself but also to others who parted with 
them, in some cases, with considerable re- 
luctance. There are three of them which I 
wish to mention, as they are of the type 
under discussion. The first is a Reming- 
ton (twin sister to the Colt). This I passed 
on to my brother-in-law, who took it on a 
hunting trip in Colorado. He didn’t carry it 
all the time, but only when he left his 
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rifle at the camp and then, not having a 
suitable holster, he carried it with the bar- 
rel shoved down through the front of his 


belt, pirate fashion. One he was 
climbing over the rocks well up on the 
mountain side, the artillery was dislodged 
from its insecure perch, landed in the usual 
way, and when the young man’s wits re- 
turned and the numbness wore off he knew 
where the bullet had gone, for it passed 
through his shoulder—and the nearest doc- 
tor was thirty miles away. Thanks toa 
good constitution and Colorado’s pure 
mountain air, he recovered and buried the 
antique weapon. 

The second—a _ short barreled Colt 
.44-40 with two notches cut in its ivory 
handle—was taken from a bad man in the 
Southwest by a deputy United States mar- 
shal. This piece of hardware caught the 
fancy of another relative of mine who con- 
sequently became its happy possesor. Last 
New Year’s eve he, together with several 
companions, thought it fitting to usher in 
the new year by firing a satute at midnight. 
Accordingly he placed the cowboy’s delight 
in the breast pocket of his overcoat and pro- 
ceeded to a shop on the premises where he 
is accustomed to perform odd jobs in repair 
work. While waiting for the hands to reach 
the 12 o'clock mark it became necessary to 
replenish the fuel in the stove. He there- 
fore stooped for the coal hod, the gun took 
a tumble. landed in the usual way and the 
bullet passed through the young man’s 
neck, by a chance that seemed a miracle, 
missing vital organs. He picked up the 
weapon, passed out of the shop, closed the 
door, walked into the house and asked his 
sister to ‘phone for the doctor. His people 
thought he was joking until they saw the 
blood flowing from the wound. 

We usually think that a neck shot will 
stop almost anything, but here is one that 
did not, and it was a regular full charge 
.44-40 cartridge. This is so unusual that if 
readers of this magazine question the ac- 
curacy of the statement, I will obtain for 
them a technical description of the wound 
and course of the bullet from the surgeon 
in charge of the case. 


day as 


The young man has 


completely recovered but is willing to let 
old-style weapons alone. 
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The third of which I wish to speak at 
this time is a .45 caliber Colt revolver 
which I gave to my nephew. This gun was 
provided with a left-hand holster—that is, 
one in which the butt of the revolver is to- 
ward the front when carried on the right 
hip. A few weeks ago this young man 
strapped on his six-shooter and started for 
the country for a little pistol practice. In 
climbing over a pile of lumber he slipped 
and sat down suddenly with the revolver 
underneath. The hammer, of course, struck 
something with the usual result. The muz- 
zle happened to be pointed forward and as 
his right knee was bent at an acute angle 
the bullet entered the ankle at the rear and 
out in front, passing directly through the 
center of the joint. The surgeon saved the 
foot and the young man is able, by the aid 
of crutches, to get out a little. These three 
young men are all of legal age, possessed of 
average intelligence and are accustomed to 
the use of firearms. The accidents were 
not caused by carelessness, but by a 
weapon that by comparison with modern 
ones, is, even in its best condition, fit only 
for the scrap pile. 

It was undoubtedly the caution born of 
experience that caused Captain Wallace to 
carry his revolver with five instead of six 
cartridges in the cylinder. One more shot 
might have killed another Indian; it might 
also have saved the captain’s life. 

It seems to me that the advocates of 
the singlc action in speaking of the notori- 
ous characters who so successfully used 
this weapon in the past, are giving their op- 
ponents the best kind of material for argu- 
ment on their side of the case, for these 
men used the very best obtainable at that 
time, as there was then no double action re- 
volvers made which was worthy of confi- 
dence. If they could have obtained such 
weapons as we now have lam confident 
they would have done so. 

No ore expects to do accurate target 
work using his revolver as a self-cocker. It 
is when the enemy is but a few feet distant 
that the fraction of a second counts and de- 
cides whose family shall have the pleasure 
of attending a funeral. It is then that the 
double action counts. 

On two occasions I have had a revolver 
fail. Both were first-class weapons and 
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each failed for the same cause, namely, the 
notch cr the point of the rear broke so that 
the hammer failed to stand. The first was 
a single-action, and not being an expert in 
the art of fanning the hammer, I threw this 
aside as a useless incumbrance. The other 
was a double action, and although not suit- 
able for target work, it was in serviceable 
condition and accounted for itself in a cred- 
itable manner. Instead of being less re 
liable than the single action, I consider the 
modern double action more reliable by a 
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number of points. Although I do not care 
for the single action revolver and would 
not confine myself to its use if one was given 
to me (and I am not exactly a tenderfoot, 
either) I sincerely hope our friends will suc- 
ceed in getting the new model proposed, for 
when a man wants a certain thing and is 
willing to pay for the same, he certainly 
should have it. But, brethren, by all means 
insist that it have a rebounding lock or 
safety device, which will make accidental 
discharge impossible. 
ALFRED D. BENJAMIN. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CALIBERS, BULLETS AND LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For several years 
I have been a believer in the modern high- 
power smokeless rifle, not only for sporting 
purposes but for the target as well. These 
cartridges not being made up in target rifle 
form, in order to test them I have been 
obliged to have single shot rifles made spe- 
cially to use the high-power ammunition, 
and have had considerable experience along 
this line, some of which it occurs to me 
might be of interest to your readers. 

I began with a .32-40 Winchester single- 
shot with nickel] steel barrel and bored and 
rifled exactly as the regular .32-40. I loaded 
an ordinary .32-40 shell with twenty-seven 
grains L & R. W. A. powder (this being the 
best powder for the purpose at that time) 
and the 165-grain metal patch bullet in- 
tended for low pressure smokeless powders, 
thus practically duplicating the load in use 
in the .30-30. This cartridge shot splen- 
didly and I got much better results than I 
had theretofore been able to get from black 
powder and lead bullets, and particularly 
after substituting twenty-four grains Light- 
ning powder in place of the W. A. 

My next venture was with a single shot 
Winchester adapted to the Krag cartridge. 
This was a splendid shooter but much too 
powerful for my purposes. 

My next venture was with a single shot 
Winchester adapted to the .25-35 Win- 
chester cartridge. This gun was a remark- 
ably accurate shooter and had the added ad. 
vantage of being somewhere near the 
proper power desired for small game hunt- 
ing and target work, but the shells being 
bottle-neck they break when reloaded. 





My next step was to cut off the breech 
of the rifle and set the barrel back and 
chamber it for a shell of my own manufac- 
ture, being a .28-30 Stevens shell tapered 
down to .25 caliber at the muzzle with a 
straight taper throughout. This shell does 
not break, stands reloading perfectly and is 
from a ballistic point of view fully equal to 
the bottle neck shell giving the same ve- 
locities and accuracy. A fine reduced load 
for this shell is produced by using the 
eighty-six grain metal patch bullet, first 
swedging it up to a diameter of .258-inch, 
and driven by eighteen grains L. & R. Light- 
ning powder. This cartridge seems to be 
fully as accurate as the full charge, shoots 
on the same sight line up to 300 yards, be- 
yond which point it falls off in velocity 
slightly more than the regular cartridge and 
develops more drift to the right. With this 
load I have made nine successive bullseyes 
at 500 yards, but the bullet must be swedged 
up to about .258 inch in order to produce 
accurate shooting. 

My next venture was with a .22 caliber 
high power. I had a barrel for single shot 
Winchester made by the Winchester people, 
bored and rifled for the .22-13-45 W. C. F. 
cartridge, but with an eight-inch twist in- 
stead of the regular twist. For this rifle I 
produced a metal patch bullet, using un- 
headed 22 caliber rim-fire cartridge shells 
for the jackets, putting in a lead core and 
swedging them into shape. These made bul- 
lets weighing eighty-six grains, sixty-six 
grains and fifty grains respectively, using 
the .22 long, .22 short and .22 C. B. cap 
shells for the jackets. I made a shell for 
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it by tapering the .25-25 Stevens down to 
.22 caliber at the muzzle, with a straight 
taper, and loading it with fourteen grains 
L. & R,. Lightning powder. 

With the fifty-grain bullet I 
very little experimenting, this bullet being 
intended for short range squirrel shooting 
and firing into the air generally where one 
does not want too heavy a bullet to drop, 
possibly on someone’s head. With the 
eighty-six grain and sixty-six grain bullets 
I have given the rifle quite severe tests 
with the following results: 

As to accuracy it, when fired from muz- 
zle rest by a marksman who is not an ex- 
pert rest shooter, groups its shots in a 3%- 
inch circle at 200 yards. The velocity de- 
veloped is 2,075 feet per second. Its killing 
effect on small game is remarkable. I have 
used it principally on woodchuck and find it 
to be more fatal and stups them more 
quickly than the soft nose .25-35, .30-30, .32-40 
high power or .30-40 Government. The bul- 
lets which I made for it were made with a 
hollow point and expended nearly all their 
energy in the woodchuck, in fact the sixty- 
six grain hollow point bullet will not shoot 
through a woodchuck* endwise, it stopping 
in the animal. The muzzle energy of the 
sixty-six grain bullet is about 650-foot 
pounds, of the eighty-six grain bullet about 
750-foot pounds. My conclusions from these 
tests are that those cartridges are fully as 
accurate as the best target rifles made and 
that owing to the fact that the smokeless 
powder is clean and the bullets are shot from 
the shell without the trouble of muzzle 
loading or seating in the chamber ahead of 
the shell, and the absence of lubrication, 
they are much more desirable as target cart- 


have done 


VARIATIONS OF TWIST 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why is it that the 
twists used in different arms for the same 
cartridges often vary? Why should one 
arm shooting a certain cartridge have a 
thirty-six inch twist and give perfect re- 
sults, while another strictly first-class rifle 
chambered for the same cartridge, is rifled 
with a twenty-inch twist? Or why is it that 
nearly all makers use the same twist for 
some cartridges and yet differ greatly on 
others? Why is it that one arm shooting 
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ridges from the standpoint of the Scheutzen 
riflemen than the regular lead bullets. One 
important feature in regard to these bullets 
is their safety. The bullet is so small and 
is driven at such velocity that when it 
strikes the ground, no matter at what angle, 
the bullet is dashed to pieces and does not 
glance as an ordinary lead bullet does, and 
the penetration into earth or any hard sub- 
stance is very slight owing to the fact of 
the bullet going to pieces. 


I have made no machine rest tests of 
these cartridges because I did not have the 
facilities for doing so, therefore cannot 
state what groups they will make with the 
machine rest, but since the bringing out of 
the .25 caliber a year ago the results ob- 
tained from it in our shooting club, which 
contains about a dozen active shooters, 
were such that three other parties have 
purchased similar rifles for target work and 
are using them today, and two of those 
parties discarded for these rifles two of the 
finest barrels made by Zischang. They find 
they are able to do better work with the .25 
caliber than they could with their Zischang 
rifles, which were both of the .32-40 caliber 
and which rifles cost over $100 each. There 
have been no sales of the .22 caliber in the 
club since mine was put up, for the reason 
that the men are unable to purchase the 
bullets for it, and the making of metal 
patch bullets by hand is quite a laborious 
task; but as S00n as bullets are made for 
puejs digssequiemr sno jo 4no wom xXIs | 
ready to place their orders for the .22 cali- 
ber rifle, which shows how it is received in 
the club. 


Buffalo, N. Y. CHAS. NEWTON. 


IN DIFFERENT ARMS. 


eighty-two grains of powder and a 260-grain 
.40 caliber bullet should be cut with a 
twenty-eight inch twist, and that another 
shooting same size and weight bullet, but 
110 grains powder, should have the same 
twist—twenty-eight inches? Who will ex- 
plain? 

The twist used in the .50-95 and .50-110 
Winchester express is sixty inches. Why is 
it thus, when the bullets are the same, 
though there is a difference of fifteen 
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grains in powder charge? The twist for the 
.50-100-450 is fifty-four inches. There is an 
increase of 150 grains of lead and ten 
grains less powder than in the .50-110, yet 
such a slight difference in twist! It would 
seem that if a sixty-inch twist was correct 
for the .50-110-300 that a somewhat quicker 
twist than fifty-four inches could be used for 
the .50-100-450, 

The twists used in the Springfield rifles 
—.50-70 caliber, models ’68 and ’70—are one 
turn in forty-two inches, in the Sharps, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, from twenty- 
eight to twenty-eight and one-half inches, 
while the Remington Company have made 
rifles for this cartridge cut with forty-two 
and twenty-four inch twists. Now, I think 
that there are few who will claim that any 
of these arms are not accurate, but it would 
only be natural to suppose that someone of 
these twists must have advantages, in some 
slight degree at least, over the others. Why 
should the twists, for this particular cart- 
ridge, vary as shown above? 

The .45-90 Winchester has a twist of 
thirty-two inches and the .45-90 Marlin a 
twist of twenty inches. Both of these 
rifles are calculated to handle the .45-90-300, 
.45-85-350, .45-82-405, etc., but it seems to me 
that the thirty-two inch twist of the Win- 
chester is better adapted to handling the 
-90-300 charge than the .82-405, while the 
Marlin, or any other gun with a twenty inch 
twist, would show better results using the 
82-405 load than the .90-300. Mr. W. F. 
Sheard, the great northwestern fur dealer, 
must have considered the twenty inch twist 
superior to the thirty-two inch for the 405- 
grain bullet, as he for years advertised the 
*86 model Winchester (.45-40) cut with a 
twenty-inch twist and these, I have heard, 
met with favor by old hunters and trappers 
who preferred a gun rifled expressly for a 
heavier bullet than the standard 300-grain. 

Nearly all makers use a twenty inch 
twist for the .45-70 Government cartridge, 
which is now loaded with various charges 
of powder—the weights of bullets running 
from 285 grains up to 500. To any one who 
has given the matter of twists any study 
it would seem that the .45-85-285 cartridge 
would give better results if cut with slower 
twist than twenty inches; that the .45-70-405 
would be about right as now made (twenty 


inches) while for the .45-70-500, or heavier 
bullet, a twist of about sixteen 
would be better. 


inches 


The Marlin company makes all of their 
.40 calibers with twenty inch twists. These 
include the .40-60, .40-65, .40-70 and .40-82s. 
Why is it thus when the Winchester com- 
pany uses a twenty-six inch twist for the 
.40-65, a twenty inch twist for the .40-70, and 
a twenty-eight inch twist for the .40-82s? 
Will anyone claim that any of these rifles, 
when leaving the factory, are not accurate? 
Certainly not. But why should the twists 
vary as shown. 


The .40-110 Winchester Express has one 
turn in twenty-eight inches—same as the 
.40-82. Why was this? Doesn’t it seem that 
if twenty-eight inches was correct for the 
.40-82 that it would be altogether too quick 
for the .40 Express with its much heavier 
power charge, but same weight of bullet as 
the .40-82? 


Why did the Colt people make their 
.88-56, .40-60, .40-65, .45-60, .45-75 and .45-85 
all with twenty-five inch twists, all of which 
differ considerably from otner makers? 


The .38-70 Winchester has a twist of 
twenty-four inches, while the .38-90 Express, 
using a much heavier powder charge and 
considerably lighter bullet, has a twenty-six 
inch twist. Doesn’t it seem as though there 
should be a greater difference than this? Or 
that the twist for the .38-70 could have been 
quicker and for the .38-90 slower? 


The twists used by the Winchester and 
Marlin companies for the 38 W. C. F. and 
44 W. C. F. calibers are one turn in thirty- 
six inches; the Colt (rifles) for the .44 
twenty-eight inches, and thirty for the .38, 
while the Remington company cut all their 
rifles for these cartridges with twenty inch 
twists. The Remington people say, how- 
ever, that a _ thirty-six inch twist is quick 
enough, yet do not explain why they pre- 
fer a twenty. The .32 W. C. F. Winchester 
has a twenty inch twist, the Colt (rifle) 
twenty-four inch, Marlin twenty-two inch, 
while the Remington use a twenty inch. As 
the Remington company use a quicker twist 
for the .38 and .44 calibers than others, it 
seems strange that they would not use a 
much quicker twist than twenty inch in 
the .32, 
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The Smith & Wesson revolvers using the 
38 and .44 Winchester rifle cartridges have 
twenty inch twists. Their revolver for the 
.32 Winchester has a twelve inch twist. The 
Colt revolvers for their cartridges all have 
sixteen inch twists. U. M. C. cartridges 
when fired in rifles give a velocity of 
about 1,260 feet per second in these three 
calibers. When fired in revolvers the ve- 
locity averages about 1,000 feet. Would the 
decreased velocity of the revolvers explain 
the quicker twist used? It seems to me 
that it would. Would this (less velocity) 
also explain the fact that game shot with 
revolvers is mutilated less than when shot 
with rifles using same cartridges? Could 
the slight difference in penetration between 
rifles and revolvers (in above calibers) be 
explained by the fact that the revolver bul- 
lets (with lower velocities) upset less when 
striking than the same bullet fired from a 
rifle, therefore cutting a cleaner hole? I 
think so. But who can explain 
Colt revolver, for these three 
should be cut with the same twist (sixteen 
inches) while the Smith & Wesson varies 
from twelve, for the .32, 
the .38 and .44? 

The Stevens . , all use 
the same (eighty-six grain) bullet, yet these 
rifles as made by the Stevens 
have the same twist, thirteen Now, 
if a thirteen inch twist will give absolutely 
perfect results for some one of the above 
mentioned cartridges would it be unreason- 
able to suppose that a different twist would 
show better results for the other two? If 
this twist is correct (and please remember 
I am not saying that it is not) for the .25-20 
then it would seem that a somewhat slower 
twist would be necessary to obtain best re- 
sults when shooting the same bullet pro- 
pelled by a heavier powder charge. Most of 
the different makers use a twenty inch 
twist for the .22 short and long, though the 
Stevens company use twenty-five inch for 
rifles bored expressly for the short, though 
a few years ago they chambered and rifled 


why the 
cartridges 


up to twenty for 


25-20, .25-21, .25-25 


people all 


inches. 


their .22’s calculated to handle the short, 
long and long rifle cartridges, claiming (if I 
remember rightly) that they were thor- 
oughly accurate with all three. Now, how- 
ever, they chamber rifles with a _ sixteen 
inch twist to handle the long rifle exclu- 
sively. 

The Marlin company made the old Bal- 
lards for .22 cartridges with a twenty inch 
twist (I presume this was for both short and 
long) but now they furnish their magazine 
rifles cut with an eighteen inch twist and 
claim that it will handle the short, long, and 
long rifle as accurately as any arm made— 
same weight, length, etc. 

If this is truce then the matter of twist is 
not of so much importance as many have 
supposed. 

A few remarks now on the smokeless 
calbers. The .30-30 Winchester, if I remem- 
ber rightly, at first had a ten inch twist, 
then eleven, but now twelve; the .25-35 ten 
inch, but now eight; the .25-36 Marlin a 
few years ago eleven inch, then twelve, but 
now nine. Why were these changes made? 


If a sixteen inch twist will work per- 
fectly for the different loads used in the .32 
Winchester Special ‘also .32-40) why could 
not the .30-30 be cut with a slower twist 
(say fourteen inches) and be loaded with 
a greater variety of loads? Why was it that 
John Henry Blake preferred a six and one 
half inch twist in his rifle for the 30 U. S. 
government cartridge at the New York state 
tests, while the twists used by most makers 
for this cartridge is ten inches? Blake, I be- 
lieve, will cut his rifles for the .30 govern- 
ment with any twist from six and one-half 
up to eighteen inches, though he says that 
“great accuracy need not be expected be- 
yond 600 yards,” using the eighteen inch 
twist, and I should think not! 

Isn’t it strange that the Remington peo- 
ple find one (a nine inch twist) best for 
their rifles using the .30-30, .30-40, .303 
British, .7-65 and 7 mm., which differs from 
many others? ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED CART RIDGES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A correspondent 
recently criticised the proposed .35 high 
power cartridge for the model ’92 Winches- 


ter on the ground that it would be impos- 
sible to put a load into the shell—a .44 W. 
Cc. F., “necked down” to .35—which would 
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develop higher velocity than that obtained 
by the .38-40 W. H. V., that is, 1,700 foot 
seconds. 

I feel quite sure that he is mistaken. The 
.38-40 W. H. V. is what the Winchester Com- 
pany used to call a “high velocity low pres- 
sure” cartridge, and is intended especially 
for use in black-powder rifles having soft 
carbon steel barrels. It is not the most 
powerful load that the shell will contain, by 
any means, but it is the most powerful load 
that may be safely used in the light, soft 
barrel, and that will give any sort of ac 
curacy with the exceedingly slow twist of 
the .38-40 W. C. F. model ’'92 Winchester. 

I have an impression—I may be wrong, 
for I am not familiar with the cartridge— 
that the .38-40 W. H. V., is loaded with 
Sharpshooter, as the .45-70 W. H. V. and .45- 
90 W. H. V. are. Anyway, however that may 
be, the proposed shell would easily hold 24.5 
grains of Lightning and a 180 grain bullet 
seated at the proper depth, and still would 
leave plenty of air-space. The load would 
be, as Mr. Haines suggests, strictly high- 
power, necessitating the use of a nickel 
steel barrel and comparatively quick twist. 
I think that 24.5 grains of Lightning would 
give a much higher velocity than 1,900 foot 
seconds, and it might be thought advisable 


to use a slightly lighter load, in order not 
to exceed the velocity specified by Mr. 
Haines. 

Mr. Haines and Mr. Anderson have 
brought out the advantages that such a 
cartridge would present so clearly that 
little, if anything, remains to be said. The 
proposed arm would combine ease of manip- 
ulation, safety and certainty of action, very 
satisfactory trajectory and stopping power. 
An accurate range which, while not extreme, 
would easily equal, if not exceed that of the 
.32 special. A greater magazine capacity 
than that of any strictly high-power rifle 
now manufactured, with light weight, good 
balance and good looks. The cheapness of 
the cartridge would add greatly to its popu- 
larity. 

The expense of machinery for the new 
barrel and cartridge would not be great, and 
if the returns justify the outlay in the case 
of the .33 W. C. F., the .35 special and the 
.405 W. C. F., they would more than do so 
in this case, for it would be a conservative 
and safe prediction that if the 92 model 
were adapted to use this cartridge, it would 
outsell those three arms combined. It is 
quite probable that this rifle and cartridge 
would supplant even the ubiquitous .30-30 
in the affection of the shooting public. 

P. DE ANGELIS. 


LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN’S NEW BOOK. 


Every reader of Outdoor Life will be in- 
terested in the new book on target practice 
just from press, entitled, “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen,” as the author, Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, has contributed so much 
to the columns of this magazine that his 
name has almost become a by-word with 
our readers. Lieutenant Whelen has _ re- 
duced the art of military rifle shooting to a 
science. The book merits the serious con- 
sideration of every officer in the service 
and will be widely and profitably read by 
every expert shot. The book contains 
chapters on the selection of an accurate 
rifle, the care of the rifle, the firing posi- 
tions, holding and pulling the trigger, gal- 
lery practice and calling the shot, the 
sights and their adjustments, elevation and 
zero, windage and winds, mirage light and 
atmosphere, ammunition, the score book, 


slow fire, rapid fire, skirmish, long range, 
coaching and company and team practice, 
the eyes, and the rifleman on the battlefield. 
It covers completely both the model 1898 


and 1903 rifles and is written from the 
standpoint of both the company commander 
and the individual shot. The author has 
had thirteen years’ experience on the rifle 
range and was the winner of the army com- 
petitions in 1903, and coach of last year’s 
army infantry team. The publishers for- 
ward us the following letter which they have 
received in regard to it: 
San Juan, P. R., June 20, 1906. 

My Dear Whelen—I am pleased to have 
read your “Suggestions to Military Rifle 
men.” My work with you on army teams 
and elsewhere has given me an intimate 
acquaintance with your methods and your 
ability to speak from the standpoint of the 
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practical shooter. Your book is one of the 
best of its kind that I have read. Every 
officer ‘n the army and national guard, as 
well as every ambitious marksman, should 
have one and there should be one in every 
orderly room. If the instructions you have 
given are followed as closely as possible 
by individuals and by officers in instructing 


their men, I am sure that the annual re- 
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ports of target practice will show great 
improvement. You have gone so fully into 
the subject that there seems little left to 
be said. Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. GRAHAM, 
Captain Porto Rican Infantry. 

The book can be supplied by Outdoor Life 
in cloth at the regular price of $1 a copy, 
postage prepaid. 


GENERAL COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am much inter- 
ested in the proposed Haines mode] six gun, 
but I believe there is one point that has 
been overlooked, and that is to have top of 
hammer set in recess as do double actions, 
so that when hammer is set in safety notch 
it will prevent dust from’ entering the 
mechanism. 

After we get the gun the next thing is a 
holster from which the gun can be drawn 
quickly. C. E. Coggshall of Miles City, 
Montanez, makes a pretty good holster; and 


also one that is known as the Sheriff’s light- 


ning spring holster (like enclosed cut) 
which is worn under the left shoulder. It 
consists of a double piece of leather about 
the shape of the gun and sewed together 


with a strap that goes over shoulder and 
another that goes across back and around 
rigkt shoulder. The muzzle of the gun is 
held in a loop at bottom and a spring holds 
the cylinder. The gun can be pulled straight 
down and shot very quickly. 


Next is a belt. Usually it is used for the 
rifle cartridges and should be of cotton 
web, as leather belts turm the brass car\- 
riages green and they don’t work well ic 
closely chambered guns. For an ideal rifle 
the one described by Lieut. Townsend 
Whelen some time ago, suits me exactly. I 
would suggest that it be made in the 
United States so that if repairs are needed 
they can be had without much delay. 

Sometime ago I chanced to find an old 
Scribner’s Magazine containing a discussion 
about the small arms of European nations, 
which | believe was published in 1887. At 
that time we had the .45 Springfield in the 
army and the small bore smokeless powder 
rifle was just coming into use. 

First it described the magazines. There 
were four different kinds, viz.: under bar- 
rel tubular, tubular in stock, under breach 
box magazine, and the over-breach gravity 
fed magazine. The under barrel tubular is 
slow charging, as you have to force the 
cartridge in full length and against a stiff 
spring; the balance ever changing as the 
weight is nearly all outside of rest hand. 
Every iime there is a cartridge loaded from 
the magazine it makes the muzzle lighter, 
thereby increasing the danger of cartridges 
exploding from being jammed together as 
one buliet rests against the next primer. 
The tuoular magazine in stock was better 
in balance but still slow charging, and cart- 
ridges were liable to explode from being 
jammed together. The under breech box 
magazine I like best because by means of 
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the clip it can be charged very rapidly; and 
with some guns cartridges may be removed 
from magazine by one movement of the 
mechanism, while with others you have to 
work the cartridges through the gun one by 
one to get them out when returning to camp 
or home. The balance is never changed by 
its use and there is no danger of explosion 
from cartridges being jammed together. The 
over-breach box magazine was gravity fed 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S POSITION WITH 


It is a pleasure for us to publish such 
broad-minded views as those expressed in 
the acompanying letter to our contributor, 
Mr. Ashley A. Haines. We hope our adver- 
tisers (and those manufacturers who are 
not) will always realize that Outdoor Life 
is run in the interest of the rifle, shotgun 
and pistol and revolver adherents of this 
country, and that no slurring remarks in 
regard to any manufacturer or his product 
will ever be permitted. We would, however, 
be doing our readers a great injustice to cull 
from our copy the honest and frank ex- 
pressions of experienced men, when those 
expressicns are offered for the benefit of 
their fellow readers. The fact that we have 
always been able to please both reader and 
manufacturer, is, we believe, best evidenced 
by the fact that never as yet have we re- 
ceived a letter of reproach from any adver- 


and contained nine cartridges, but it inter- 
fered with the view and balance of the 
rifle. The box magazine, like the new 
Springfield, had been tried then, and for 
some reason there was no certainty of feed, 
but as now made I think it the best. 

A question and I am through. Why does 
the U. S. government not permit our citi- 
zens to use the army rifle? Why do they 
not use peep sights on the army rifle? 

ROLLA CUMMINGS. 


ITS READERS. 


tiser regarding statements published derog- 
atory to his goods. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 
just received from the Savage Arms Com- 
pany may prove of interest: 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1906. 

Mr. Ashley A. Haines. Dear Sir:—We 
read with pleasure your article in Octcber 
Outdoor Life. We do not feel the least bit 
offended over your criticisms, but on the 
other hand quite appreciate the suggestions 
and criticisms you have made. It is the 
criticisms of intelligent sportsmen that en- 
ables manufacturers to improve in detail 
and design. Frequently suggestions are 
made of this nature which do result in con- 
siderable advantage to the manufacturer. 
Thanking you for your kindly interest, we 
are, yours truly, 

SAVAGE ARMS CO., 
A. W. Connor, Sales Manager. 


SIGHTS AND AMMUNITION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. 
G. H. Barnhill in the September issue I will 
say that I found the Lyman receiver sight 
unsatisfactory on the Savage .303 on ac- 
count of being too far from the eye. The 
Lyman tang sight is much better. I am 
now using Marble’s automatic flexible 
joint rear sight on my Savage and believe 
it to be a very superior sight. It is always 
sure to be just where you want it, and you 
can strike it against a tree without danger 
of breaking it off. 

I have had much more trouble in finding 
a front sight that is satisfactory under all 
circumstances than a rear sight. It seems 
to me that Marble’s new reversible front 
sight with an ivory bead on one end and a 


bead composed of a copper alloy on the other 
ought to be a good one if it is practical. 
Has any reader of Outdoor Life tried it? 

I agree with Mr. Barnhill in saying that 
the Savage .303 is an excellent gun for 
American big game. I have always been 
able to shoot it as rapidly as desired, and 
find no trouble with the bullets striking and 
sticking before entering the chamber. The 
next improvement the manufacturers of this 
gun should make is to put a solid top on 
the receiver. A very small substance falling 
into the magazine will sometimes cause it 
to refuse to work. If this could be obviated, 
the Savage would be almost a perfect gun. 

I am also the owner of a Savage .22, but 
it has never been satisfactory to me, as the 
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cartridges stick on being fed into the cham- 
ber. Sometimes after several ineffectual 
attempts to get a cartridge in, I have been 
compelied to use a knife or other instrument 
to push it into the chamber. | 
this to the 


mentioned 
Savage representative at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair and he argued that it 
happened when the gun was dirty, but the 
same thing happens when the gun is cleaned 
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after every shot, and even when using 
greaseless and smokeless ammunition. 
After trying in the .303 ammunition fur- 
nished by three different makers, and hav- 
ing to change the sights for each kind, I de 
termined to try Savage ammunition. After 
a thorough test, I believe that Savage am- 
munition is by far the best for Savage rifles. 


JOHN C. FUTRALL. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


FAVORS MR. HAINES’ SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. 
posed .35 high-power cartridge for the ’92 
model Winchester rifie is exactly my idea 
of a cartridge, and the action of the ’92 to 
my notion is the best made. 


Haines’ pro- 


For the game 


we have here, the gun would have no equal. 


SUGGESTION IN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. E. F. Bud’s 
letter in the last issue is good, but the 
.22-7-45 is the bullet we want changed. Then 
we will have a good hunting cartridge. The 
bullet should be made the same in shape as 
the .22 long rifle, so it will take the rifling 
from the point of bullet to the butt. As it 
is, the bullet in the .22-7-45 from the shell 
to the point does not catch the rifling in the 


OBJECTS TO TOO 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have followed 
with much interest the revolver discussion 
and, like the rest, I suppose I am awaiting 
the advent of the new Haines model. But 
there is one thing that I do not recall seeing 
mentioned by any of your correspondents, 
i. e., the habit of nearly all manufacturers of 
machining down the barrels of their revol- 
vers and thereby making them too light for 
proper balancing. 

I have just been handling a fine S. & W. 
.38 Military with the new grip—a beautiful 
arm and just the thing, barring the double 
action, but muzzle-light, making it very diffi- 
cult to hold steadily for accurate shooting. 


Should the subscribers of Outdoor Life 
think enough of such an arm to petition 
the inchester Arms Company to put it 
out you May put my name down for one of 
the first on the market. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. L. E. DE RIEUX. 


RE THE .22-7-45. 


1890 model Winchester; therefore, it is not 
as accurate as the .22 long rifle. I think we 
should have the bullet changed in the 
.22-7-45 and have it made both for smoke- 
less and black powder. It would add no con- 
siderable cost to the Winchester people to 
put it on the market for their 1890 model, 
and I am sure they would sell more guns by 
doing so. R. L. WIGGINS. 


MUCH MACHINERY. 


Let anyone shoot a revolver with a heavy 
barrel and then one with a light barrel, same 
length and caliber, and he will need no fur- 
ther argument to convince him that our 
manufacturers are at fault. Machining 
down the barrel does not add to the beauty 
of the erm, detracts from its accuracy and 
increases the cost of manufacture. 

The height of absurdity in barrels was 
reached, so it seems to me, by the Luger 
people. The above is respectfully dedicated 
to Brothers Haines, Linkletter and others 
of my fellow sufferers. 


E. B. GREGORY, M. D. 
Reno, Nev. 

















Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 


game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


rying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to 


divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 








HUNTING BLACK TAIL TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


As a preface we would say, dear reader, 
don’t judge me too harshly, for at the time 
of which I write, game was plentiful, market 
hunting allowed and it was customary for 
all who would to procure a supply of meat 
for winter use in early winter, while game 
was fat and easily got at. In the passing of 
time, an! changes in laws and customs of 
the people, we are apt to regard with abhor- 
rence acts that were perfectly lawful and 
considered right and justifiable twenty-five 
years before. 

One fine October day a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago a party of three of us hooked up 
a good outfit and headed for a point on the 
Grand river, Colorado, known as Yarminy 
park, near the junction of the Sheep Horn 
with the Grand river, just at the intersecting 
point of Routt, Eagle and Grand counties. 
One of our party had a bunch of horses on 
that range, and we had joined him with a 
view of taking a black tail hunt, as well as 
looking after the horses. Our route led us 
into the mountains at Mount Vernon, west 
of Denver, through Bergen park, and up the 
South Platte, and over the main range at 
the head of Hall’s gulch. As we were pass- 


ing a ranch house going up the Platte a 
woman came out and asked that one of us 
would shoot some animal that had gone un- 
der her barn and was after her chickens. 
Add Carner volunteered to do so, but after 
the report of the rifle Add was in a hurry 
and did not wait to retrieve the game; and 
as we drove on we earnestly hoped that the 
air around that ranch would not be more 
blue with profanity on the return of the head 
of the house than it now was under the 
barn from the effect of burned powder and 
pole-cat, 

Just as we gained the foot of the range 
and before undertaking the climb over Ber- 
thoud pass, we halted for feed, and before 
lunch was Over we were enveloped in a mix: 
ture of fog and snow storm that sometimes 
overtakes one so suddenly in this altitude, 
and I will never forget the scenery which 
soon opened up to our view. Through some 
shifting of air currents there was a rift in 
the fog and storm-cloud far up near the top 
of the divide, and plainly we could see up 
there a lone team and driver walking behind 
the wagon, plodding toward the top. While 
the mountain was white with snow around 
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him, above and below, excepting through the 
rift which we looked, the snow storm and 
fog enveloped everything. I would to-day 
give much for a true picture of that piece of 
scenery aS I have never seen it equalled in 
weird, dismal, lonesomeness in the many 
storms I have experienced in the Rockies. 

We climbed to the summit through two 
inches of new snow and siid down the west- 
ern slope a few miles that afternoon. Five 
days after starting we forded the Grand and 
reached our goal without accident, although 
we traveled roads that were rocky in more 
ways than one. We found Yarminy park 
consisted of a narrow belt of country but 
a few miles in length, bordering the Grand 
on the south, containing low hills covered 
with cedar and pinon, and several small 
streams threading their way around the hills 
to find their way into the Grand. There we 
found some Indian wickiups and signs from 
which we concluded this had been a favorite 
hunting ground of the Utes. 
camp and disposing of 


After making 


supper and our 


horses, we rolled in our blankets early with 
hopes of getting an early start in the morn- 
ing to see what show there was for getting 


some meat for camp use. I had been asleep 
but a short time when I heard a blood-curd- 
ling whoop, and felt the knees of a big In- 
dian pressing against my shoulders, as he 
grasped my hair to wrench my scalp off. 
I awoke to find Add Carner trying to pull 
the blankets from over my head and yelling 
“Daylight!” 

After breakfast we concluded the three 
of us would work the same section, so we 
headed for a likely looking piece of country 
back two or three miles up the park. We 
reached the desired ground, but too late to 
catch Mr. Blacktail out feeding, so had to 
consider the timber proposition. There was 
a fine belt of timber adjoining, but as the 
wind was not blowing favorably for us from 
the side we were on, Mr. Hurst and Mr. 
Carner thought it advisable to go around to 
the opposite side and hunt back, but as I 
always avoid walking when I can get some- 
one else to do it for me, I concluded I would 
look for a favorable position and sit down 
and await their return. I soon came to an 
opening in the timber on the mountain side 
where I could get a good view for two or 
three hundred yards on either side. Here 


I sat down, and enjoyed the scenery, the 
pure fresh air and felt real sympathy for my 
partners who were doing the walking. I 
had sat there possibly an hour when the 
chatter of a pine squirre] down in the timber 
disturbed my meditations; the cracking of 
a dry twig to my right, and I am all atten- 
tion. A moment more and a fine buck comes 
from the thick timber on the jump, and is 
crossing the opening far down the hill. Il 
raise the old .45, make a quick calculation, 
and press the trigger. I plainly hear the 
spat of the bullet as its strikes, and at the 
same time see the buck fall. I walk down, 
counting my steps as I go—over two hun- 
dred down the mountain—and his back is 
broken. He is a beauty; four-point mule 
deer. My comrades now come up, but have 
got nothing sofar. After dressing and hang 
ing the buck, Mr. Hurst concluded to tak: 
the edge of the timber, while Carner and I! 
hunted the center. We did not get a shot, 
but we started a bunch of a dozen or more 
that ran out of the timber so near to Mr. 
Hurst that he felt sure of getting the whole 
bunch. Although known to be the best shot 
in the party, he allowed them all to escape. 

We are now satisfied, however, that there 
are plenty of deer here and we hope to get 
some of them yet. The next day I took a 
saddle horse to get my buck to camp. In 
going along a steep hiliside that had a coat 
of snow and a good stand of grass under- 
neath, the mare’s feet slipped from under 
her and she slid a hundred feet down the 
mountain so quickly it surprised us; but she 
got up without a scratch. After this we 
hunted separately on different parts of the 
range, and some of the party would get one 
or more each day. I think it was the fourth 
day out that I was going down a little canon 
which had quite steep sides with scattering 
timber. When rounding a point I saw two 
deer in the canon below. I got one the first 
shot, while the other one was making some 
big jumps to get up that steep hillside; but 
one of my .45 bullets overtook him, and he 
rolled back down the hill to within a few 


feet of the first killed, so I dressed and hung 
them both on the same tree. 


There is a big timbered mountain just 
south of our camp which had near its sum- 
mit the corner stone of the three counties. 
On this mountain we found, not only good 
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deer hunting, but more mountain lion signs 
than we had ever seen on one mountain. 
One day as Mr. Hurst and I were hunting 
there I chanced to drop in after him, which 
I soon discovered by tracks, and, thinking 
I could not be far behind, 1 walked on faster 
and soon saw him a few rods ahead, looking 
very closely into some brush off at the side. 
I, thinking that he was on a deer trail, came 
up carefully, but broke a twig just before 
reaching him, and I noticed he looked be- 
hind him very quickly, and, I thought, with 
something of a startled expression. When 
I came up he told me he had a moment be- 
fore seen a big lion through some brush, 
but in trying to get a shot clear of the brush, 
had lost sight of him, and when he heard the 
twig crack behind him, the first thought that 
came up was that the lion had got in be- 
hind him. But we could not find it. 
During our hunt I shot two deer square 
through the heart with .45 caliber bullets 
and both ran fully a hundred yards before 
falling. Messrs. Hurst and Carner were by 
no means idle, but each had a good number 
of deer hung up, so, after ten days’ hunting, 
we decided we had meat enough and would 
pack in what we had out, which we pro- 
ceeded to do. After all were in and hung up 
at the camp we found we had plenty of deer, 
and some of the largest bucks we had ever 
hung up. Two of the largest we weighed 
after we got home twelve days after they 
were killed, with head and all of the neck 
and legs cut off. One, killed by Add Carner, 


weighed 237 pounds, and the other, 
by Mr. Hurst, weighed 242 pounds. 

I was riding the range one day looking 
after horses, accompanied by a young ten- 
derfoot, with rifle and his dog, from a neigh- 
boring ranch. As we were going up a little 
brush creek the dog startled a big bob cat 
and as [ rode across a bend of the creek 
to head off the cat the tenderfoot dismounted 
and foilowed on foot; the bob cat left the 
creek and doubled back, and as I was trying 
to run over him with my horse, and nearly 
over the cat, I heard the zip of a bullet un 
comfortably close, and the report of the rifie. 
I wondered if that tenderfoot was trying to 
shoot the cat while I was almost over him, 
but the dog now came up and the cat took 
a tree, from which I dislodged him with a 
six-shooter. It now developed that the 
young man, in running with gun cocked to 
get a shot, had stubbed his toe, and, in fall- 
ing, pulled off the gun. 

After rounding up the horses and doing 
the branding and other necessary work, we 
loaded our game and broke camp, going out 
by Breckenridge and over Hamilton pass. 
We got home a month from time of starting. 


A. M. STROPE. 


killed 


Denver, Colo. 


(This article is not printed with the hope 
of seeing Mr. Strope’s experiences emulated 
by our youth or our sportsmen of the present 
day. We merely publish it as written to 
show how much game has been killed years 
ago by hunters under the then loose game 
laws and elastic methods of enforcing them. 
—Editor.] 


PHEASANT SHOOTING IN OREGON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That the Chinese 
pheasant is the king of upland birds there 
is little doubt in the minds of men who have 
hunted them, Almost every sportsman who 
goes afield with the dog and gun is more or 
less familiar with the history of these pheas- 
ants in the United States—how a few dozen 
pairs were brought over from the Orient two 
decades ago, liberated in the Willamette val- 
ley, Oregon, and how they have thrived un- 
til they are far more numerous than any of 
the native birds in that happy hunting 
ground. 

For several years the writer was sta 
tioned at Portland, and in leisure hours en- 
joyed the sport to be found in the Web-foot 


state. It was greater than it has been the 
writer’s privilege to enjoy in any other sec- 
tion of the Great West. 

This narrative has to do with the first 
day’s hunt of a companion and myself in 
the Oregon country. We left Portland one 
wet October morning on the 6:30 West Side 
train, bound for a small station some fifteen 
miles south of the metropolis, which is.des- 
ignated on enlarged maps as “Beaverton.” 
Neither of us was familiar with the lay of 
the land about our chosen hunting ground, 
and we were badly handicapped, too, for the 
want of a dog. We had, however, a good 
supply of ammunition. Our battery  con- 
sisted of two “pump” guns and shells loaded 
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with 3% drs. bulk smokeless powder and 
1% ounce No. 6 chilled shot, which, it is, the 
opinion of the writer, for all-round purposes 
can not be beaten. Some sportsmen use 7% 
chilled shot in the early season, but I found 
No. 6 to be the most satisfactory of all. 


In a few moments we were dumped off 
at Beaverton in mud to our ankles, and with 
excellent We 
struck out to the south, there ap- 
peared to be “slashings” and open country, 
for the whole section had been covered, and 
still is in most places, with a dense forest 
of fir and hemlock. 


prospects of rain overhead. 


where 


Ere long we came to a small slashing 
which we proceeded to work. Near the edge 
of the down timber two grouse rose and 
crossed my path at right angles, not twenty 
feet away, headed for the tall cover a few 
yards beyond. Two snap shots scored one, 
and left the other unharmed. We then 
worked down toward a big bunch of “brakes” 
in a neighboring field, expecting to find a 
pheasant, but flushed a bunch of partridges, 
two of which fell to our guns. By following 
them up, three more were secured. 


We were finding game, but we had not, as 
yet, even sighted a pheasant. We decided 
to move ahead through a strip of timber. We 
discovered nothing in the woods, so made 
for the nearest opening. We found there a 
gulch full of wild rose bushes of unusual 
height. They were fairly alive with par- 
tridges and a pair of grouse escaped to the 
dense toliage on the opposite hillside. We 
succeeded in dropping four of the “quail” 
as they are locally called, when we heard a 
husky farmer’s voice from somewhere in the 
dense forest, ordering us to “move on.” We 
hid for 2 few minutes, then hearing nothing 
move, retrieved our birds and changed our 
course toward some stubble fields. They 
looked good, but turned out bad, there not 
being sufficient cover. 

Further on we crossed an old, deserted 
clearing in one corner of which stood a neg- 
lected orchard. Now if there is one place 
more than another where pheasants lik: 
to feed, it is in an old orchard. We worked 
the field over, leaving the orchard to the 
last. A small cabin stood in the midst of 
the orchard, and we made our way toward 
it, glancing about carefully from side to 
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side. We saw nothing, however, and were 
about to give up the place in despair, when 
from near the back door of the cabin there 
jumped from under foot a hen pheasant! 
She fell to the crack of my gun. 

At the instant my companion 
flushed the cock bird near an old apple tree, 
and made a clean kill. It was as handsome 
a bird as ever filled any man’s hunting bag. 
It had a tail fully three feet in length, with 
beautifyl changeable colors of almost every 
hue. We spent some time admiring our 
first pheasants. 

After we walked on for some time 
without getting anything. A bevy of quail 
rose from a clump of bushes at one point 
like the flow from a lawn sprinkler, scatter- 
ing in every direction, but two shots only 
hastened their flight and failed to increase 
our bag. 


same 


this 


The rain we had anticipated now began 
to fall, it was getting on into the afternoon 
and we were discussing whether or not we 
had better return to the station, when we 
discovered, standing on a big charred log, 
some 150 yards ahead, a_ black-and-white 
English Setter dog. 


He had evidently heard the shooting and 
had come from one of the neighboring farms 


to investigate. We watched him for a mo- 
ment, but not a sound did he utter. He 
stood motionless as a statue. Two sharp 
whistles, however, brought him bounding to 
our sides. He was as lean as a coyote, be- 
ing literally a mass of bones and hair, but 
he was bright of eye and active of limb. He 
was also an enthusiastic hunter, as we after- 
wards discovered. 


At the word he bounded across the road 
to a burnt slashing where huge logs lay 
thick upon the blackened soil. He had not 
gone 200 yards before he came to a point, 
about twenty feet from a mammoth log. We 
hurried up to him, and when some fifty 
yards away, he cautiously moved to the 
other end of what had once been a giant 
tree, and again came to a point. We were 
speculating whether or not it were a false 
alarm, when suddenly, with a whir only 
equalled by a threshing machine, three mag- 
nificent pheasants flushed. 

My friend was nearest and scored first on 
the right hand bird; the left fell to my lot. 
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The center bird went free, dropping a long 
tail feather in his flight, showing that he 
had noc escaped the deadly pellets by any 
too wide a margin. The rain now began to 
descend in torrents, and as night was fast 
coming on, we were cbliged to turn our steps 
toward the station. 

A woman came by in a single buggy, 
proved herself to be our dog’s mistress, and, 
tying him to the hind axle of her vehicle. 
led him off home reluctantly, but not until 
after he had enabled us to secure another 
pheasant. 

Had we been fortunate enough to have 
picked up the dog earlier in the day, there 


HUNTING GEESE 


No fairer, more fertile valleys can be 
found anywhere than in southern Wisconsin. 
These valleys are of such size as to be lo 
cally known as prairies and are thickly 
sprinkled with corn fields and pastures. 
These fields form very attractive feeding 
grounds for the Canaia goose, lying, as they 
do, within a distance of ten to twenty-five 
miles of several quite large lakes. 

The home of the writer, happily, is situ- 
ated pretty nearly in the center of these 
valleys, so that a varying drive of four to 
twelve miles will bring him to some feeding 
ground. In the early fall there is quite a 
flight of geese down these valleys from the 
lakes, but as winter approaches, it is neces- 
sary to find the feeding ground in order to 
get a shot, 

A few days before Christmas I was in- 
formed that geese were feeding about four 
miles from town on a field of winter rye 
well known to my partner and myself, so 
I informed him I was ready when he said 
the word. That evening he dropped in my 
office and said he would be at my home at 
4:30 a. m. At 3 in the morning I was up 
and getting my breakfast, and then I put 
our six live decoys in our crate and laid 
our paraphernalia together and was ready 
when my friend and the wagon arrived at 
about 4:15. We loaded and started. It was 
then snowing. About 5:15 we were at our 
destination. Driving into the field where we 
expected the geese, we unloaded, I taking 
the horse and wagon to the barn, about half 
a mile away, and leaving my friend to get 


is no telling what a bag of pheasants we 
might have had. An inventory of the day’s 
results satisfied us, however, for we had five 
pheasants, five partridges, one grouse and 
one snipe. 

We were wet to the skin, footsore and 
hungry when we reached our hotel at 6 
o’clock, but a hot bath, a change of cloth- 
ing and an excellent supper of Olympia oys- 
ters made us ready for the theater in the 
evening. The play has long since passed 
from my mind, but I shall always remember 
the day’s hunt. G. H. RICHARDSON. 

Ridgway, Colo. 


IN WISCONSIN. 


a pit dug. This pit we made where the rye 
joined a corn stubble. We had a pit here 
a week before, but had filled it as we hardly 
expected to go to the same place again, so 
it was not so very hard to open. When I 
came back I proceeded to get our pen made 
for our live decoys and when this was done, 
took my turn at the pit. By 6:30 we hada 
pit deep enough to suit us and proceeded to 
try and make it look as much like the sur- 
rounding landscape as possible. On account 
of the snow, which was constantly falling, 
this was quite easily accomplished. 

We were then ready for our expected 
geese. About 9 o’clock we saw a flock of 
about twenty coming our way, but they lit 
about a mile east of us. We felt certain, 
however, they would want some rye before 
they were satisfied, so we waited with pa- 
tience for our shot. In about half an hour 
they got up, but, to our disgust, flew directly 
south. My face must have expressed some 
of my feelings, for my partner informed me 
I lookea as if I had been fed on Pickles for 
a week. I did feel pretty well discouraged 
concerning our chances for a shot, as we 
knew not many geese were feeding so near 
town and on account of the snow were 
afraid those that had been feeding there had 
moved scuth ahead of the storm. However 
our rule is when once located to stick until 
dark. About 11 o’clock I went up to the 
house so as to telephone to my office. Com- 
ing back, when within about a quarter of a 
mile of our blind, I saw my partner recon- 
noitering about thirty rods in the opposite 
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direction with the field glass and after look- 
ing for a moment, saw him turn and run for 
the blind. I thought to myself it is my 
usual luck—out of the blind when the geese 
come—so I rolled behind a harrow that was 
leaning against a wire fence and awaited 
developments. Nothing appeared, and as 
my position was not remarkable for dryness, 
I sneaked for the blind—my partner keeping 
in the pit all the time and looking to the 
east with his glasses. I finally reached him 
and asked what was bothering him. He 
said five geese had lit about half a mile east 


of us. So we waited; and I wish to remark 
right here that waiting in goose hunting of 
this sort should be spelled with capitals. 
“Possess thy soul in patience” ought to be 
the motto of anyone, hunting geese. After 
about an hour and a quarter two geese got 
up and made a swing around the remaining 
three and then all five headed our way. We 
proceeded to make ourselves occupy as little 
space as possible and not to mar the land- 
scape for those five geese. We succeeded 
so well that they lit in our rye field about 
thirty rods north of us. Our decoys now 
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ber of birds in a day and the pounds of fish allowed in a day. Copyright, by the Outdoor Life Publishing Oo. 











took a hand in the game and proceeded to 
tell those five geese that the only spot on 
that rye field that was fit for a respectable 
goose to feed was occupied by them and 
that they could thrash to a finish any goose 
who came there. The five started on a trot 
for our decoys and never stopped until they 
were within four rods of us. 

I do not know of any sight that will so 
warm a hunter’s heart as the one we now 
saw. Five finer birds never greeted my 
vision. They now suspected something was 
wrong, but were not satisfied what it was. 


We had agreed if we could get a sitting shot 
that my partner would count three and on 
the three both would shoot. So I poked my 
muzzle beneath the cover and waited for the 
word. When it came two dead geese were 
on the ground. As the others rose I glanced 
slong my barrel and found one of them in 
line, so he came down. My partner had 
meanwhile dropped his second and the re- 
maining goose came down with the last bird, 
alighting about a rod ahead. He walked 
around about ten minutes calling to our 
decoys, who continued to answer him. 
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Then he flew and our decoys redoubled their 
efforts and he turned and came back, giv- 
ing us a splendid shot, which we did not 
miss, 


We felt amply repaid for our trouble, the 
birds being in good condition. The smallest 
weighed a trifle under ten and the largest 





a couple of ounces under twelve pounds. 
We remained until sundown, but saw no 
more geese, and returned home well satis- 
fied with the day’s sport, even if we were 
so covered with mud that our wives made 
us go in the cellar to doff our hunting togs. 
Janesville, Wis. I. F. W. 


THE SKYLARK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading an article 
in your valued columns, in re the skylark, 
brings to mind my experience with this joy- 
ous songster. In 1880, when I was living in 
Old Flatbush, Long Island, New York state, 
and had my kennel, many a morning when 
I took my young English setter pups for a 
romp in Peter Neefus’ hayfields, I have 
stopped and seen and enjoyed that sweet 
carol of the English lark as he would rise 
from the fields, towering quite high. He 


would also give me the benefit of his vocal 
harmony on his return to the field. 

I remember distinctly four or five nests 
of these glorious birds; I then made some 
inquiries concerning how they came there, 
as I knew they were not indigenous to Long 
Island, and the result of my inquiries was 
that someone had imported quite a lot, hop- 
ing they would become acclimated and 
spread over the island. Then I moved 
away for some years and lost track of them, 
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and when I returned the places where I had 
exercised, trained, and even shot woodcock 
and quail, had become settled up with 
homes. Land improvement companies had 
taken possession of many of these fields and 
I suppose these friends and sweet songsters 
of the past had taken up with new and more 
congenial quarters. 


I often wondered why they never multi- 
plied like that nuisance, the English spar- 
row. The lark, during my eleven years’ res- 
idence, from 1877, seemed to hold its own, 


but did not increase, and no one seemed 
capable to answer the problem any more 
than I could solve it. It was a shame he 
did not take to his new quarters with bet- 
ter results. I can see the old fields down on 
the farm and see him tower upward, issuing 
his melody, something after the nature of 
our Own bobolink. I hope that the great 
West will prove a more general home and 
that in the language of the immortal Rip 
Van Winkle, “may he live long and prosper.” 


Montville, Conn. BRUECK-LYNN. 


A BOAT TRIP AFTER DEER AND BEER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life I 
have seen but few accounts of sportsmen’s 
experiences in the regions tributary to Puget 
Sound and the Columbia river, the scenery 
of both being probably unexcelled by any 
region of similar accessibility. 


Although not, strictly speaking, a “para- 
dise for sportsmen,” they are a hunting 
ground unequalled by few, especially as the 
necessity of making long, hard trips by pack 
trains to get to the game as in other regions 
is avoided. 


Some people complain of the rain and fog 
so prevalent in the Sound country during 
the hunting season. Let such as prefer 
dryer weather hunt along the Columbia, 
where it breaks through the Cascade range. 
There the game is about the same in variety 
and quantity and the country no rougher 
than the Olympics. Here deer and bear can 
be depended upon within two or three miles 
of the river in the late autumn when the 
snowfall on the mountain tops drives the 


game down to its winter ranges. 
27 
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Spoliation. 


On the Sound there are so many bays and 
inlets running into the mountains that one 
may go a different route each season and 
get near the game in comfort, 

Last summer a friend and I, tiring of the 
usual method of establishing a permanent 
camp and hunting around it, built a light, 
eighteen-foot skiff, and, loading in our outfit, 
cruised by sail anu oar from Tacoma to Port 
Ludlow, then south to Union on Hood’s 
canal. Here we leit our boat and made a 
two days’ trip after deer, getting one buck 
apiece. Re-embarking, we went to Port 
Townsend and bought supplies. From here 
we went through Rosario Strait, between the 
San Juan Islands and Whidbey Island, and 
camped four days on Summi Island near 
Bellingham during a rainy spell. Proceeding 
northward we entered the mouth of the Fra- 
ser river and went up to New Westminster, 
where we bought more supplies. From here 
a two days’ sail brought us to Harrison Hot 
Springs on Harrison Lake, A few miles be- 
low thp,.lake we found so swift a place we 


had to wade near shore and pull the boat. 
We stopped at the village of Harrison Hot 
Springs three days, taking baths, etc., in the 
celebrated mineral water. 

From here a twelve hours’ exciting sail 
in a stiff, southerly wind and choppy waves, 
brought us to the north end of snow-capped 
Mount Douglas. There is an Indian settle- 
ment and some nice level land and fine tim- 
ber. The Indians reported lots of bear and 
goats in the country round Mount Douglas; 
but as the bad weather was coming on, we 
stayed but two days, and, taking advantage 
of a hard north wind, sailed down the lake 
to Rainbow Falls on Blind Bay about ten 
miles from the outlet. 

We got camp made just as the snow be- 
gn to fall, and it snowed all night and un- 
til 10 o’clock, when it cleared up. The snow 
on the firs and cedars wag very beautiful in 
the sun and made a striking contrast to the 
deep blue water of the lake. 

Climbing up the steep mountain side we 
struck the track of a large bear. We fol- 
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lowed it about two miles down the lake shore 
and caught a glimpse of him tearing through 
the thick brush. A lucky shot from my 
.32-40 caught him in the rear, ranging for- 
ward, and brought him rolling down the 
steep bank, almost into the water. Another 
bullet in the head finished him and my part- 
ner admired his first bear. He was a good- 
sized black fellow, whose weight we esti- 
mated at 350 pounds. We took his hide as 
a trophy and as more bad weather threat- 
ened, broke camp and returned by the same 


route as we went. Favoring winds brought 
us home in four days and both declared it 
the one and only way to spend a vacation. 

In taking such a trip in so small a boat 
one must understand rowing and sailing in 
fogs and strong tidal currents and rely upon 
a good compass. Have plenty of fresh water 
aboard and be prepared to sleep in your boat 
once in a while, and you will be sure to en- 
joy it. 

SIWASH. 
Olympia, Wash. 


OKLAHOMA AS A GAME COUNTRY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip through Okla- 


homa and Indian Territory. In spite of the 
activities of hunters the Southwest was 
never so alive with quail as this fall, I 
stopped a few days with Fred Sheets at his 
bungalow, Wyoming Lodge, near Romulus, 
in Pottawatomie county, Oklahoma. Deer, 
wild turkey and other game are surprisingly 
plentiful in this section, Eight miles east 


of Sheets’ place lies the Seminole and here 
in one day we got inio three bands of tur- 
key. The country lying between the north 
and south Canadian river, an area something 
like fifty by seventy-five miles, is the last 
rendezvous of game in the Southwest until 
one gets to the big bend of the Rio Grande 
in south Texas. Last year Sheets was up 
in Maine and year before last over in the 
Okeaogan country and north along the Fra- 
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zier river of British Columbia. Sheets is 
much taken with Oklahoma as a bird coun- 
try and he will establish kennels at Wyoming 
Lodge, already having laid the foundation 
with a pair of Lismore setters and Llewellyn 
setters. 

Sheets is a jolly entertainer and at least 
six outdoor leaders who recall a certain three 
months on the Klamath Lakes in southern 
Oregon and a certain sortie for rations at Tie 
Camp in the Blue mountains west of Baker 
City, Oregon, will be glad to know of his 
whereabouts, which will conjure up visions 
of venison roasts garnished with black haw 


THE SEASON’S 


It is almost time to go into the big woods 
again, and I tremble and smile when I think 
of it. The past year has been awfully short 
to me. Another milestone has been left be- 


hind, but oh! how agile I get when I think 
that it is only about thirty days more to 
Our arrangements are all complete, 


wait. 


HUNTING 


A compass is cheaper than a funeral. 

A trout in the pan is worth two in the 
brook. 

A little hunting now and then is relished 
by the best of men. 

When a hunter can sight game after an 
hour’s patient waiting, without a case of 
“buck fever,” he is no longer an amateur. 

It is a peculiar fact that a sportsman 
who cannot hit a barn at ten paces can shoot 
the eye out of a man at a distance of half 
a mile. 

During the early days of fall the bear has 


sauce, wild turkey and sarvice berry jam, 
to say nothing of 'possum, sweet potatoes, 
baked mallards, quail and pot pies with two 
slender legs stuck up through the crust of 
each pie, a la Sheets. 

I would like to get track of Ase Beeber, 
Dan Stephenson, Will Brown, Byron Wil- 
liams, Tad Kyner, and others, for a live 
bunch to swarm in on Sheets at his Little 
River bungalow for a two weeks’ knockabout 
among the hills of the Pottawatomie, Semi- 
nole and Chickasaw. 

GRAHAM BURNHAM. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


GREETINGS. 


our party the same as last year and our ex- 

pectations at fever heat. A word of warning 

please: Don’t shoot until you KNOW it is 

a deer or wild animal of some kind. Observe 

the law faithfully and come home with no 

regrets. GEORGE HALL. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NOTES. 


but little fear of man—conversely, at that 
season the men have the greatest fear of 
the bear, 

It takes an experienced hunter to sight 
motionless game—anyone can see a moving 
object; hence, the undue activity of the un- 
dertaker during the “open season.” 

“The owner of the gun who doesn’t know 
it is loaded, is first cousin to the man who 
rocks the boat.” Both are very closely re- 
lated to the man who is determined to at- 
tend his own funeral. M. A. ALLEN. 

Minneapolis, Mirn. 





E. P. Miller, Ph.G., of Junction City, 
Kansas, writes under date of September 
15th: “In your August number I noticed a 
few field pictures by E. F. Green, and am 
sending you a picture of a point on quail, 
which was held for some minutes, during 


which I took two pictures and then flushed 
the covey, consisting of seventeen young and 
one old quail. We are going to have plenty 
of good quail shooting this fall, our season 
opening on November 15th ahd continuing 
for one month.” 











EDITED BY 
J. ALDEN LORING 





The Red and the Yellow-Shafted Flickers. 
“While seated on the lawn of my country 
home early in September, I saw a very cu- 
rious bird picking up insects from the grass 
It was larger than a robin and had a long 
bill; whitish breast with a large, black 
blotch in the center and many smaller spots 
about it. Its back was brown and near the 
base of its tail was a large white spot, while 
on the back of its neck was a red crescent. 
Can you tell me what it was?”—M. C. B., 
White Plains, N. Y. It was a flicker, or, as 
the bird is variously called, highole, pigeon 
woodpecker, golden-winged woodpecker, yel- 
low-shafted flicker and clape. It is one of 
the large woodpeckers, but its habits differ 


from those of other birds in this family. As 
its bill is softer than the bills of the most 
woodpeckers, it can not chisel the insects 
and insect larve from the trunks of the hard 
wood trees, so it must glean them from the 


bark an< from the ground. In late summer 
and in the fall it spends most of its time 
hopping about in the meadows in search of 
ants and other insects. It is very fond of 
choke cherries, and other wild fruits. In 
choosing a tree in which to build its nest, 
it often selects one with a hollow heart, 
thereby saving itself the work of excavating 
the main shaft, once it has cut an opening 
through the thin shell. The eggs, six in 
number, are white and laid on a bed of 
chips at the bottom of the hole. In western 
America there is a sub-species of this bird 
called the “red-shafted flicker.” The notice- 
able difference between the two birds is de- 
tected when they fly. The eastern flicker 
is yellow under the wings and tail, while 
the under side of the wings and tail of the 
western bird are red. The flight of both 
birds is undulating and their habits are 
alike. In that section where the ranges of 
these two flickers overlap, they cross, and 
hybrids are of very common occurrence. 


The Songs of Insects.—‘Will you please 
tell me how the crickets and the cicadas 
produce the songs that we hear in late sum- 
mer and early autumn?’—N. A., Afton, Pa. 
Insects do not possess vocal organs, and all 
of their so-called “songs” are made by rub- 
bing one. member of the body against an- 
other part of the body. Crickets, for in- 
stance, produce their “chirping” song by 
chafing their hard wing-covers together. 
Each wing-cover is provided with a rasp and 
a scraper, which, when grated against each 
other, make the shrill “chirrup.” Although 
I have repeatedly caught cicadas and 
watched? them “sing,” I have not quite sat- 
isfied myself as to how they do it. Appar- 
ently the sound is made by rubbing the seg- 
ments of the anterior part of the body to- 
gether, but possibly the wings also play 
some part in its production. By using cau- 
tion, both the cricket and the cicada, or 
“dog-day locust,” can be approached and 
studied when in the act of “singing.” 


Lions and Tigers.—‘“Which is the larger, 
the African lion or the tiger, and which is 
the more dangerous?”’—D. T. Y., Toronto, 
Canada. From information gained by both 
American and European big game hunters, 
it appears that the tiger exceeds the lion 
in length by about two feet, twelve feet be- 
ing the size of a large tiger. As to weight, 
however, they are about alike. Five hun- 
dred pounds is given as the approximate 
weight of a large tiger or a lion. Regard- 
ing the fierceness of the two animals, Sir 
Samuel Baker, one of the greatest African 
and Asiatic hunters, says: “My own ex- 
perience has led me to an opinion that the 
lion is not so dangerous as the tiger, 
although. if wounded and followed up, there 
can be no more formidable antagonist. 
Upon several occasions I have seen lions 
close to me when I had uo opportunity of 
shooting, and they have invariably passed 
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on without the slightest sign of angry. feel- 
ing.” Although lions have been known to 
kill natives without provocation, and some 
of them have become lions, 
such animals are few in comparison to the 
number of dreaded man-eating tigers in In- 
dia. It seems that tigers acquire the man- 
eating habit after they have been wounded, 
or are too old and 
active prey. 


“man-eating” 


feeble to capture more 
Once a tiger has tasted human 
flesh, it becomes a man-eater, and for the 
rest of its life will eat no other meat. The 
cunning and stealth of a man-eating tiger 
is remarkable. One has been known io 
jump into the midst of a group of natives 
seated about a camp fire and carry a poor 


fellow off before a hand could be raised 


a 


against it. Another instance is recorded 
where several natives took station at night 
and watched for a man-eater to return to a 
recent “kill.” They secreted themselves in 
pits, leaving only their heads and shoulders 
above the ground. When morning came, all 
but one of the disappointed watchers crawled 
from their holes. It was then discovered 
that the missing man had been carried away 
by the very beast he was watching for. In 
the island of Java, man-eating tigers, by 
attacking the natives who carried the coffee 
from the interior to the coast, at one time 
threatened the coffee industry of the island. 
Government statistics in India show that, 
covering a period of six years, 4,218 natives 
were killed by man-eating tigers. 


The Storm. 


A Sachem rides by on the wind 
And wh‘ps the branches high. 

They catch their breath as souls who’ve sinn’d, 
But dare not make a cry. 


Adown the fields of sweeping grain 
Whose million heads bow low. 

He heedeth not their cry of pain 
But draweth back his bow. 


A moment only takes his stand, 
When through the cringing air 
There shoots a missile from his hand 

That strips a forest bare. 


Then o’er the hills his noose he casts— 


The cattle fly in fear. 


They hear within the whirring blasts 
A menace shrill and clear. 


So never halting through the night, 
He holds his savage sway, 

And leaves his victims to the sight 
Of white faced, pitying day. 


HELEN SHAFTER. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 








Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





A. D. C., Sipe Springs, Tex.—My English 
Setter is now nearly two years old and will 
not make a point or stand on birds. He 
hunts well, but has never as yet pointed a 
single bird as he should. Will you kindly 
advise in the matter, as I desire to use him 
soon and want him to not only hunt for, but 
also point, the birds. 


Answer: Not all dogs, even of best 
breeds and strains, will stand to point as 
they should do till two or three years old. 
Especially the English Setters are prone 
to this. Some of the Setters who in after 
years become she very best of dogs in all 
respects have been slow getting around to 
it so far as pointing properly is concerned. 
Much, of course, depends on the qualities of 
the sire and dame of such 4 dog before hav- 
ing been bred. If they were young and not 
themseives experienced on game birds afield 
so that the hunting and pointing proclivity 
had not been developed in them, then the 
offspring is apt to prove of very little value 
as fielders—too many such dogs exist, hence 
the numerous complaints about valueless 
Setters and Pointers. Hunting young dogs 
who lack in pointing instinct with older ones 
who work well every way will, usually, have 
the desired effect—take to pointing by imi- 
tating. There is no way of forcing this— 
must come instinctively. 


K. G. F., Wahoo, Neb.—I have a Pointer 
puppy, about five months old, and would 
like to have your advice whether I should 
start to train her now, or is she too young? 
She is healthy and in very good condition, 
with plenty of life and go. Do you think I 


could train her this fall or should I wait till 
next year? Our season on quail opens No- 
ber 15th and lasts till the 30th of November. 


Answer: The pup is rather young and 
you should at least go slow till a few months 
older. Of course she should have a chance 
on quail this season and that can be done 
without trying to make too perfect in her 
work this season. The first should be to 
get her out onto bird and see 
makes an effort to find, locate, 
probably point them. If acting a little wild 
and getting enthusiastic, by doing so it is 
all the better, for it is enthusiasm that is 
needed to start with. If inclined to be 
backward about it, then just |} on tak- 
ing out often and not begin in earnest till 
plenty of “go” is established. Should that 
be present at this time, then you may go 
ahead with yard training without crowding 
too much at the start. With what 
can be done this fall, she will get a good 
start and can ther be finished to perfection 
next year. 


whether she 


chase, or 


work 


C. S. Prineville, Ore.—Will you kindly in 
form me through your very interesting and 
instructive magazine whether a bitch, after 
being spayed, is as good a hunter as if not 
spayed? I have a fullblooded English Set- 
ter bitch and would be glad to know the 
best age at which the operation should be 
performed, if at all. Opinions in this lo 
cality seem to be conflicting. 


Answer: This same question has been 
asked and answered a number of times in 
these columns, but the constantly increasing 
circulation of our magazine adds so many 
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new readers that a repetition is necessary. 
The reply invariably is this: The best age 
at which the operation can be performed is 
at about four months old. A spayed bitch 
will do well in the field for the first and pos- 
sibly the second season, but then gradually 
become indifferent as to hunting because of 
getting fat, lazy and worthless as a fielder— 
ambition all gone. 


P. R. J., Portland, Ore-—My English Set- 
ter is now about one year old and well along 
in training, but there is one thing I can not 
overcome and that is he will follow off my 
sisters to wherever they go. I have followed 
and whipped him for it without avail. The 
girls shy him back, but he merely runs back 
some little distance and again follows them. 
What must I do to break him of this habit? 

Answer: This trouble is easily over- 
come. No doubt the girls are in the habit 
of fondling the dog and he likes to be in 
their company. If you get them to follow 
these iastructions the pup will not want to 
follow them off in future: The girls are on 
a walk; the dog follows, as usual; they call 
up Mr. Doggy, gently pat on the head and 
at the same time step rather hard on the 
dog’s forefoot; a yelp and retreat will ensue. 
A little farther on the dog is again coaxed 
up and gets the same sharp squeeze upon 
his fooi; another yelp and straight away 
pull for home will be the result and a third 
time you can’t fool that pup, nor will he ever 
think of following again. 


W. R. G., Cumberland, Md.—Kindly ad- 
vise name of dealers having for sale St. Ber- 
nard dogs, and oblige. 

Answer: I do not care to discriminate in 
such matters. An adlet in this magazine 
would bring you in communication with a 
number of breeders and such as have dogs 
of that breed for sale. 


B. H. G., Hugo, I. T.—I have a pointer 
dog who has always been healthy up to re- 
cenily. His eyes matter and run most all 
the time; scarcely any appetite and lan- 
guid. I thought it probably was worms, but 
have been unable to do him any good so 
far. I have given him copperas and followed 
with a dose of castor oil, bathed his eyes 
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with cold salt water, but all does no good. 
I would appreciate a reply to this and any- 
thing suggested to help my dog will be 
thankfully received. I am a subscriber to 
Outdoor Life and consider it the best that 
is published. 

Answer: Doubtless worms, but the rem- 
edies applied are unavailing. You will find 
advertised in this issue “Worm Extermi- 
nator,” which, if used as per directions, will 
speedily restore the health and vigor of 
your dog. 


J. L. T., St. Louis, Mo.—I wish to have 
a little information as to a bright pup I 
own. He came from a black Cocker Spaniel 
bitch and a black Gordon Setter dog. In the 
field he acts fine as to hunting, but although 
about two years old now, he does not as yet 
make a stand on quail. There is no better 
retriever and he is always ready to obey. 
Is it that he is yet too young for pointing? 
His sire points well, but as to the dam I 
can not say, as I have never had her out, 
she being too fat to stand to run very long. 
“The Amateur 
Trainer” and a more obedient and prompt 
actor to command could hardly be found 
anywhere. As we hunt mostly quail, I want 
the dog to point them. What will make 
him do it? 


Answer: 


I trained the dog as per 


In course of time and by care- 
ful handling in accordance with instruction 
contained in book you name, this dog may 
develop pointing instinct sufficiently to be- 
come useful as to finding and holding the 
bird; the pointing instinct, however, is de- 
ficient and this dog may never become re- 
liable in this matter. The Cocker Spaniel 
lacks pointing instinct and is a mere flusher, 
hence the combination is not a desirable one. 
Had you procured a dog of pure breed, 
either Pointer or Setter, and put in the same 
time on it, you would have produced a dog 
of general utility and one to be proud of. 
As it is, your dog will suffice to hunt for and 
put up birds, and retrieve nicely for you, 
but more you can hardly expect. 


D. L., Correctionville, Iowa.—My dog is 


two years old. He is not enough gun-shy to 
call it so, but will come to heel whenever the 


gun is fired, and he does not like to start 
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out again. Can you advise me the best way 
to overcome that? 

Answer: Evidently the dog takes the re- 
port of gun as a warning to desist hunting, 
and come in—the result of improper hand- 
ling. Proceed thus: Take afield with an- 
other dog, an energetic hunter, and possi- 
bly a chaser; let them work out and put up 
the birds. Do not fire the gun at this rise. 


The hunt proceeds, when dogs are at some 
distance from you, turn in opposite direction 
and fire, and at once start off in that direc- 
tion; dogs will soon overtake you and ad- 
vance; when again out some fifty yards, re- 
peat as before and keep this up for some 
time. This will have the effect of getting 
your dog over fear of report and from this 
on all should be clear sailing. 


From Green to Gold. 


A wrinkled green worm, 
All speckled with black, 

Lay groaning one day 
From a pain in her back. 


“Oh dear! Oh my goodness! 
Oh dear me suz, there! 
Such a terrible pain 
Is most awful to bear. 


“IT know you'll not think so, 
But true as this world, 

Four times I’ve been smitten 
Since first I uncurled. 


“Four times I’ve grown shrunken 
And withered and thin, 

Till at last, with a groan, 
I’ve popped out of my skin. 


“And now’—but alas! 

On her lips the words faltered; 
Her skin had dropped off 

And left her—how altered! 


As plump as a chick, 
“But so tired,” she said, 
There was nothing to do 
But to go straight to bed. 


And so she gan weaving 
A snug, silken house, 
And slept there all winter 

As still as a mouse. 


But when the spring came, 
With a queer little flutter, 
She turned on her side 
And peeped out of her shutter. 


“Dear me!” said she, stretching, 
“It’s time to be waking. 
What an awful long nap 
I must have been taking!”’ 


And when with a yawn 
She crawled out from within, 
For the sixth and last time 
She crawled out of her skin. 


Oh my! Oh how lovely! 
Whoever could guess 
Such a beautiful creature 
In fine golden dress 


Could come from a worm? 
On her four silken wings, 

With the grace of a fairy, 
She flutters and springs. 


See! there she goes sailing! 
Her suff’rings are past. 
She’s won her bright crown, 

And is happy at last. 


ALICE G. PATTEN. 





Song of the Wild. 


O, the breath of the wild when the year is 
young, 
At the dawn of cloudless day; 
When the first golden darts of the sun are 
hung 
In the crystalline 
strung 
O’er the. blossom-tangled lay! 


beads that are deftly 


O, the scent of the sage when the year is 
old, 
And the quail’s call from the plain; 
When the soft, tasselled grasses are brown 
and gold 
And the West’s famed 
told 
In a gladsome song of rain! 


glory in spring is 


When the hard plowman entered and turned 
to clay 
All the meads my heart called fair; 
When the clouds from the burning had sailed 
away— 
O, I knew ’twould be well, but my heart said 
nay, 
For my wild, free heart did care! 


Now all golden the autumn and fair the 
spring 
In the land once torn and bare; 
To the sky, lordly cities their spires now 
fling, 
And I know it is well, still I feel the sting— 
For my untamed soul does care! 
ARTHUR D. NICHOLS. 
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Since commencing our advertising campaign in Outdoor 


Life only a short tine since, we have received many valuable 


returns throughout the entire South-West. 





As a medium for 


dollar bringing results, Outdoor Life has increased our mail 


order business notably. 


Yours: very truly, 


Wm. H. Hoegee 00., 


Cte. Mer. 





REVISION OF THE FORESTRY LAWS. 


The Colorado State Forestry Association 
has prepared a memorial to go before the 
next sesion of the State Legislature asking 
for the forestry laws to be so amended as to 
embrace a definite forestry policy, to include 
a state board of forestry, a state forester and 
a department of forestry in the agricultural 
college; also a call for the establishment of a 
state nursery, in which to produce utility 
trees for farmers and land owners, and an 
experiment station for demonstrating the 
relative and absolute values of different 


EXPERIENCE WITH 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago I 
read an article in your magazine, written by 
a Mr. C, P. Hubbard on the value and gen- 
eral utility of the so-called “Alaska Sleeping 


Bag.” As I wasthen contemplating a trip 
to Montana, it being in the month of May, 
I purchased one of these sleeping bags. The 
same is made out of extra heavy waterproof 
canvas and is lined with a bag made of 
sheepskin, the wool remaining on the hide. 
The whole contrivance looked to me to be 
very warm, and I did not question the state- 
ment made in this article that the bag was 
warm enough for all sorts of weather, par- 
ticularly in the arctics, 

Well, I landed at Drummond Station, 
Montana, on the 20th day of May, and started 
out with Mr. M. P. Dunham, a guide living 
at Ovando, Montana. We packed across the 
continental divide and camped at the head- 
waters of the Big Fork river, one-half way 
up the Scapegoat mountain. No sooner had 
we made our camp, which consisted of a 
regular Indian tepee which we pitched in a 
convenient spot next to the river, than it 
started to snow, and a regular blizzard came 


kinds of trees for the educational benefit of 
tree growers. 

It also asks for a law regulating the 
Christmas tree business and to stop the in- 
discriminate slaughter of young forests for 
Christmas use, and to forbid Christmas trees 
being shipped out of the state for sale with- 
out the permission of the state forester. 

Any one wishing to see the memorial can 
obtain a copy by addressing a request to: 
Th2 Colorado State Forestry Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 


A SLEEPING BAG. 


down on us which continued off and on for 
over a week. We had plenty of snow on 
the ground and plenty of ice, so I had a 
splendid chance to test my “Alaska sleeping 
Bag.” 

I am six feet in height and weigh 190 
pounds. I have been on hunting trips in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, etc., repeatedly and always 
camped out in pretty cold weather, so this 
is not a new experience for me. 

I found that it was absolutely impossible 
for me to sleep in this bag with any degree 
of comfort until I adopted the advice of my 
guide and built a comfortable bed of pine 
boughs over which I spread two heavy horse 
blankets, then put the bag on top of this and 
covered the bag with two more heavy blan- 
kets and a water proof ground sheet; and it 
was only then that I was able to sleep with 
any degree of comfort. 

I would therefore advise all prospective 
campers who intend to camp out in the high 
altitudes of our western states, especially if 
they expect to meet with ice and snow, to 
provide themselves with plenty of blankets 
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in addition to the sleeping bag as otherwise 
they will have a pretty hard time of it. 

In conclusion I might say that on my pre- 
vious trips I have always used a water proof 
ground sheet and plenty of blankets and 
found them quite comfortable and, while I 
don’t doubt that the bag possessis many 
good qualities, especially if one is going to 
sleep in the open (as I have several times), 
yet for real cold weather, especially if frost 
is in the ground, you will need additional 
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blankets, otherwise you will have to do as I 
did, viz., after vainly attempting to go to 
sleep in spite of the cold, get up and sit by 
the camp fire throughout the balance of the 
night—an experience which I had for three 
nights until I was “put wise” by my guide, 
who said he did not want to spoil my good 
opinion of the bag in the outstart, but gave 
mea chance to learn by experience. I 
learned all right. WM. ARNOLD, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WAITING FOR THE HAINES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am taking a 
great interest in the agitation regarding the 
new Haines Model single-action swing-out 
cylinder revolver, and seeing that it requires 
all the support available to have it manu- 
factured, I take pleasure in endorsing it, 
and wishing the best success possible. I 
am only an amateur in pistolology, but am 
in favor of a single-action gun built on the 
lines of the Haines Model. 

My first gun was aS. & W. Military and 
Police .38 Special, which I later discarded 


on account of the double-action in target 
shooting, which were the only conditions to 
which I could subject it at that time. The 
second was a Bisley model Colt, single-ac- 
tion .44 Russian, which suited me very 
much better, but was somewhat heavy. At 
present I am using a Borchardt automatic 
pistol, of which I can only say that it is 
more of a novelty than a reliable or practi- 
cal gun, and which will be quite ready to be 
discarded as soon as the Haines Model gun 
is on the market. FRED J. EBERTT. 


TO THE ANGLING FRATERNITY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Racine Fly 
Casting Club desires to announce that by 
virtue of a resolution unanimously adopted 
at the first convention of the National 
Organization of Casting Clubs, an Interna- 
tional Fly and Bait Casting Tournament will 
be held at Racine, Wisconsin, under the aus- 
pices of the Racine Fly Casting Club during 
the month of August, 1907. This will be the 
first official international series of events to 
be held under tne rules and regulations of 


the National organization and every effort is 
already being put forth toward promoting a 
successful meet, and the prestige of national 
organization support and endorsement 
sLould add materially to this success. Ra- 
cine extends a cordial invitation to all those 
interested to attend and participate. Actual 
dates will be announced later. 
RACINE FLY CASTING CLUB, 
By A. H. Barnes, Secy. 


$2 


An Expose. 


If you want to know a fellow’s disposition 

Invite him out a while when you're a-fishin’ 
And after twenty miles or so of mountain trampin’ 
Jest introduce him to a life of rural campin’,. 

You'll be sure to find some ills that he’s afraid of, 

But, best of all, you’ll learn the stuff that he is made of. 





MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 

















Henry Winter, Oakland, Cal.—I own a 
.30-30 Winchester and would like to know, 
in using the Winchester supplemental cham- 
ber, taking the .32 pistol cartridge, if the 
bullet does not touch the rifling of the bar- 
rel, thereby injuring or leading it? 


Answer: In using the .32 pistol cartridge 
in the Winchester supplemental chamber in 
the .30-30, these bullets tend to lead the 
rifle, but do not necessarily injure the gun. 
After using them, you should be very care- 
ful to clean the gun and especially before 
using the regular high power ammunition. 
In using the latter after the .32 pistol car- 
tridge is where the injury comes in if you 
do not use the above precaution. 





Jake Koymann, Orange City, Ia.— Will 
you please answer the following questions 
through your November issue of Outdoor 
Life? (1) Are waterproof sleeping bags 
healthy to sleep in? I have had an idea that 
as they are made of waterproof material, 
they would not be healthy, same as rubber 
boots. (2) I would like to know the same 
regarding waterproof moccasins. (3) Is a 
.45 Colt single action revolver like the Bis- 
ley model, large enough or powerful enough 
to kill big game like moose, elk and bear? 
Which caliber would be best for big game, 
in a revolver—the .45 Colt, the .44-40 or the 
.88-40? Would a .32-20 caliber revolver be 
all right for small game like rabbits and 
wild fowl? Which would be the best revol- 
ver for hunting purposes—the Bisley 
Model or the Bisley Model Target? 


Answer: (1) We do not believe a prop- 
erly constructed sleeping bag to be  un- 
healthy to sleep in, although there are bags 
on the market whose sanitary features can 
not be recommended. A good bag is one 
that can be opened, aired and dried out 
readily. (2) Waterproof moccasins are not 
unhealihy so far as we can learn. They are 
not so uncomfortable to wear as rubber and 
do not have the tendency to make the feet 
tender that is characteristic of rubber foot- 
wear. Their tendency to blister and gall 


the feet in hot sunshine is possibly their 





Questions and Answers. 


weakest point as a_ strictly o. k. hunting 
shoe. (3) A revolver of whatever caliber 
can not be classed as a hunting arm, more 
especially where big game is the quarry 
sought. Undoubtedly a shot rightly placed 
from a .45 Colt, a .44-40 or a .38-40 would be 
sufficient to kill, but the difficulty of plac- 
ing the shot just where it belongs renders 
the use of a revolver as a hunting weapon 
very uncertain. It is out of the question to 
get shots at game of this nature within such 
ranges as will permit of the accuracy re- 
quired even though one be fairly adept in 
the use of the revolver. 
may be occasions arise where the revolver 
could be brought into practical use as our 
correspondent figures, but these instances 
are so out of the ordinary run of events that 
they caa not be considered. The 
would be a desirabte and effective caliber 
on grouse and rabbits and its use on such 
game would be attended with some 
tainty. Our correspondent will no doubt be 
able to select a revolver to fulfill his re- 
quirements. The only difference between 
the Bisley and Bisley Target is that the lat- 
ter is equipped with target sights which are 
intended to assist the shooter in extremely 
accurat3 work. 


Of course there 


.32-20 


cer- 





A. J. Winter, Portland, Ore—When I was 
in Yellowstone park recently I noticed 
around the various hotels a number of bear. 
They came to the garbage heap to feed and 
the hotel guides pointed out bear that they 
claimed were grizzlies. I was of the opinion 
that the genuine grizzly was extinct and it 
occurred to me that the bear they were 
calling grizzlies were the ordinary silvertip 
and I wish you would set me right on this 
question, and let me know if there are really 
any more grizzlies in existence. The fact 
of the matter is, I have been under the im- 
pression that the genuine grizzly bear has 
been a thing of the past for almost twenty- 
five years. 


Answer.—While we have never seen any 
grizzlies in the Yellowstone park, yet we 
know they are there, as well as in most of 

































the western states where bear are found. 
The true grizzly is far from _ extinct, 
althcugh we think they will be all killed off 
long before the black bear is. The silver 
tip is the same as the grizzly. The hair of 
all grizzlies is tipped with a lighter hair 
than the under parts, which is the reason 
they call them silver tips. The grizzly can 
easily be distinguished by his long fore 
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from end of muzzle in a quite pronounced 
manner. They nearly all have heavier hair 
on the shoulders. 








STIMULATION WITHOUT REACTION. 


After a day of enjoyable sport it is wise to 
choose a drink which helps to restore the 
vital powers rather than one which tends to 
deplete them, as is the case with many 
drinks. Borden’s Malted Milk is delicious, 
concentrated nourishment, invaluable to the 
camper, made ready for use by adding water 





claws, sharp muzzle, 


with head enlarging hot or cold. 





A Winter Morning. 


Where has been dawn’s most rosy light, 

Now is the solemn stillness of the night; 

Where have. been songs from feathered 
choirs, 

Now aught is heard but peals from distanc 
spires; 

Where at this hour the day was old, 

Now slumb’ring night in deepest sleep still 
folds. 


The cold and silence over all, 

Seem like some frozen, dark and awesome 
pall, 

While spangles on the robe of night still 
gleam; 

And through the trees come zephyrs, light— 

The gentle breaths of sleeping night, 

Preceding the awak’ning from a dream. 


No tuneful throats with joyful lay, 

To greet the morning sun and new-born day; 

No tumbling clouds of fleecy mist 

To steal away, as by the dawn they’re 
kissed; 

But stars in Heaven’s diadem 

Shine over all the realm and haunts of men. 


HAROLD ERNEST ISING. 











Hunting Scenes Along the Atlantic Coast Line, in Florida—the Sportsman’s winter paradise. 
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NOTES FROM SEA GIRT MEETING. 
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Editor Oytdoor Life The late Sea Girt re ts would be when shooting at 1,000 
r meeting of National Marksmen was certainly yards with such a barrel when using a bul- 
the greatest and most nteresting of any let measuring the standard size of .308”. 
that has been held in the ited States. The Some of them did very good work at the 
magnitude of number overwhelmed the fa- shorter ranges but were out of it at the long 
cilities and was the 1use of mut dissatis- distances. Some who were fortunate enough 
faction on account of thereby being com- to get a different rifle, after their visit to 
pelled to leave out some of the scheduled our tent, stated that our measurements con- 
matches and _= shortening the President's firmed their suspicions and accounted for 
Match by leaving out entirely the 1,000-yard the poor work that they were doing at the 
range, and closing the meeting September long ranges It was very noticeable that 
10th instead of September 6th, as originally men from certain states, especially the 
scheduled Those on the outside muttered Southern states, were not as well posted as 
and grumbled because it appeared to them were the men from New York, New Jersey, 
that there was much lost time that might Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio and others, 
have been utilized to good advantage It who have been intensely interested in na- 
was, however, no small » to do as well as tional markmanship for a greater length of 
was actually done under the circumstances time It was seldom a rifle was found from 
and the governing officials are entitled to these states that measured above .308.5”, 
universal thanks. The first lesson taught they had ist been equipped with the best 
is, that if the national matches shot by they could get We were showered with 
teams coming from each staté re to con- thanks from many of the Southern officials - 
tinue to be shot at some ne p é thers who stated that the lesson learned at our 
must be a great increase in the imber of school tent would stand them well in hand 
targets at each range and n e telephonic for future meetings There will be some 
communication with each targ ind there 1djutant generals importuned for new bar- 
should be a corps of markers w re in rels as soon as possible 
terested in their work, w S i e paid It is these exchanres of experiences at a 
for their services If the tate of O ) is large meeting more than anything else that 
the next meeting, as it now look f she will cause the ational matches to continue 
would ffi Is wi ‘ ppor to be held t some one large range, ratner 
tunity ve me € the than divide the meeting under various de 
alled shortcoming the st meeting partments, as East, West, North and South. 
A sufficient icreage ! t be taken, rhus, they might tend to become sectional, 
enough targets erected i ¢ pplied and sectional strife might not be to the 
with proper ommunicatio V the ring best advantage of the whole. 
line 1 « scheduled mat ymmence on One barrel was found to measure .305”. 
time promptly It « be done and I be- It was, however, badly fouled with an adher- 
lieve Ohio will be equ to the occasion ence of the metal from the jacket of the ' 
Another lesson we impressed on the bullet The barrel was corked up at the 
minds of the shooters w the fact that breech and filled with Dr. Hudson's solution. 
Krag barrels wear out rapid w he ising The omponent parts of this solution are as 
the hard met: covered bullet There is no follows, the quantities given being sufficient 
mistake about it; worn out barrels were for the treatment of a half dozen barrels: 
very mu in evidence at Sea Girt The One ounce ammonium persulphate, 200 grains 
writer was especially interested i that line, immonium carbonate, six ounces ammonia, 
and went to the meeting fully prepared to twenty-eight per cent.; four ounces water. 
measure all barrels that were brought to The ammonia mentioned is what is j 
him. He was tented with Dr. W. G. Hudson known ag tronger ammonia,” containing | 
and John Taylor Humphrey The tent was twenty-eight per cent. ammonia gas. The 
well filled nearly all the time by interested ammonium carbonate and persulphate 
shooters, even until midnight We have a should be pulverized and left in the solu- 
record of upwards of 300 |} rels that were tion for a half hour, in order that it may 
me ‘ some from né¢ y every state ‘n become thoroughly saturated 


the ! and the greater imber of them A convenient method of manipulation is 
measured above .309 and some as high as to force a cork into the chamber of the 
313.5” You can easily imagine what the rifle and fill the barrel to the muzzle. 

(10) 









ARE BUILT TO FIT 
YOUR ROCKETBOOK 


NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


are moderate in price, but superior in 
quality. For ordinary game shooting no 
better shell can be bought at any price. 

You may have any standard powder 
or any reasonable combination of powcer 
and shot’ Arrow shells for heavier Icads 












Consult Your Purse and Still Have the Best. 


THE UNION METALLIC C ARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 
























r With the approach of the hunting season the sporteman's thoughts turn to ammunition, guns = 
and other requisites. He will get out his new hammerless gun, or possibly the trusty old double barr« qi 
which his father used before him. He will decide where and with whom he wil! go, and when, and n 
other details, including the particular make and load of shells which he will use The man who wants 


to get the greatest possible efficiency consistent with pleasant shooting will select 


PETERS F ACTORY LOADS 


acknowledged to be the best on the market for either field shooting or use at the traps 


PETERS CARTRIDGES have been used by the winner of the Indoor Championsh ip of the 
United States for nine successive years They were also erwhelmingly victorious at the great 
Military Matches of 1906. Peters quality may be relied upon ae olute Ly 


. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
ppt nns +=, oenenlggy CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ere Was an interesting test of two tio: may be well enough supplied with 

p pointed bullets o t Spitzer type, eas) It of course in no way lessens the 

1.000 yards with the new Springfield rifle wear on the barrels and it is simply a con- 

Captain Hof of the United States ord tinuance of the endless chain of wearing one 

e department A muzzle velocity of out and getting a new one. 

2,750 feet was obtained We understand Capt. George W. Corwin, inspector rifle 
there were between thirt orty shots practice of the Seventy-first Regiment, N. ¥ 
fire the barre le was brought N. G., volunteered the statement that the 
to our tent and it m pro fouling to- Seventy-first regiment had used many thou- 
ward the muzzle f t six inches. It sands of the Ideal bullets No. 308284 with 23 
was treated W ‘ n for an hour, gers. of LL. & R. Lightning powder this spring 
The results showed t much of the cupro for their shorter ranges and that next year 
fouling was ! . It was thought best, they expected to use them for all practice 
howev« » give it ther test and it was work up to 600 yards, and including the 
left the bart ‘ ght. There was but skirmish runs. It is the rapid fireand skir- 
a slight trace o n the morning, dem- mish work that heats up and wears out the 
onstrating the fact that the solution will barrel most. Many states have used these 
clear e worst | els left in them for yulets quite extensively this spring and 
about an hour Wit muzzle velocity of they are universally expecting to increase 
2,750 feet per second, to the minds of the their use during the season of 1907, and 
experienced, the barrel might be expected to any are now preparing to reload their 
have been w oated with metal from the cnoty shells ready for the coming season. 
jacket of the bullet With this example be- The practicability of this reloaded ammuni- 
fore us, a conundrum arises to the mind of tion and the economy of it, is now well 
the writer If the Krag with a velocity of known. The use of it well proves the old 
1,950 feet per second wears out barrels rap- adage as far as the worn out barrels is con- 
idly and cupro fouls them, what would @ cornea. “An ounce of prevention is better 
velocity of 2,750 feet be expected to do in than a pound of cure.” Tnis feature of re- 
that line? loaaing the empty shells with the Ideal soft 

Some idea may be had of the extra inter- metal bullet is, to say the least, worthy the 
est taken by shooters relative to worn out ittention of those who have not tried it. 
barrels, when no less than 225 signatures d ; 
were attached in one day, to the petition The writer fully appreciates the interest 
formulated by Dr. W. G. Hudson, which was that was taken in the Ideal match that was 
addreased to the National Board for the Pro- scheduled at the late Sea Girt meeting, and 
motion of Rifle Practic« requesting the desires to herewith thank the many gentle- 
right for individuals to purchase new bar- men that composed the various teams that 
rels from private manufacturers and to Were entered to shoot in the match. We 
have them viewed and stamped by govern- know they were very much disappointed be- 
ment officials, which would permit the use cause it was not pulled off, as many state 
f them in all national matches Signatures officials were interested in the expected 
‘fficials of various grades and the demonstration. The writer, however, recog- 
names of many officers of the regular army nizes the fact that larger and more import- 
will be found on the petition. It is hoped aunt matches were curtailed and left out and 
that the board will act favorably on this he felt that it was his duty to do the next 
petition and that governmental sanctior best thing, which was to distribute the am 
may be secured. While this. as stated above munition that was left over, placing a box 
impresses the lesson on the minds of all that here and there, among the officials of the 
the irae barrels are ontinually wearinge different states, thus imitating the Egyop- 
os nd if the petition above be granted, it tians of old, when casting their bread upon 
will provide an extra aver through whic} the waters with the expectation of its re- 
ome new barrels may be purchased, pro turning after many days. 

ding the individua rr military organiza JOHN H. BARLOW 
NEW REMINGTON AUTOMATIC. 

The new Remington autoloading repeat- velocity and heavier bullet than .30-30, .303, 
ing rifle is at last on the market It repre- .82 or .85 self-loading. Like the Remington 
sents the best and latest inventive genius autoloading shotgun, it utilizes its recoil to 
of John Browning, “the father of American eject, re-load and cock the arm, thus reduc- 
small arms.” Its cartridges have a higher ing the “kick” on the shoulder. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, at the Omaha tour- 
nament, March 20-22, 1906, 


was won by 


MR. GEORGE W. MAXWELL, 
of Holsteiv,Neb., an amateur, 


who used 


“New Schultze” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


170 Broadway, - New York, N. Y. 

















STEEL FISHING RODS 


invariably transform every bite into 
a catch. For all around fishing they 
have the requisite spring and quick 
action. While elastic they are strong 
and outlast any other rod on the 
market. We have manufactured them 
for over 16 years, with constant im- 
provemer.ts; always of the very best 
material and expert workmanship. 
Look for our trade-mark ‘‘Bristol’’ 
on every reel-seat. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. Send for our Hand- 
some Illustrated Cata!ogue. 
IT 8S FREE. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


SS Horton Street 


BRISTOL 
Conn 















It is a 5-shot repeater and the cartridges 
are introduced into the gun in clips of five 
which is the fastest loading system known 
and the one used in practically all govern- 
ment arms at present. It is absolutely safe 
having a solid breech and locking devices 
The breech is locked by a turning bolt which 
allows the use of high power cartridges. ‘ihe 
trigger pull is extra light and the gun will 
not jar off. At present this gun is made in 
35 caliber Remington central fire rimless 
cartridges with a 200-grain bullet and a ve- 
locity of about 2,000 feet per second. Later 
the gun will be furnished in the following 
calibers: 25, .35, .30-30, .32 Special Used 
either as a single shot or a repeating rifle 
this gun will be found most effective, weigh- 
ing about 7% pounds, with 22-inch barrel 
only, of “take-down”" model, listed at $30 
subject to dealers’ discount. Anyone desiring 
further information on this new arm may rs 
ceive it by writing to the Remington Arms 
Co., 313 Broadway, New York, and mention 
ing this notice. 


NEW SPORTING GOODS COMPANY. 


What is to be a very large manufacturing 
company of fishing tackle and general sport- 
ing goods was incorporated at Columbus, O 
lately by well known Akron people The 


ompany was incorporated with u ’ 
stock of $100,000 all subscribed and wil! 
known as the E. A. Pflueger Co The incor 
porators are: E. A. Pflueger, C. I. Bru 
George D. Bates, W. E. Slabaugh and Fra s 
Seiberling. 

Operations will proceed as soon as 
able factory can be obtained and if tl 
not be procured, a large plant will be ere 
E. A. Pflueger, who for years has been 
ciated with the Enterprise Man 
Co. of Akron, will be president an 





manager of the new concern Mr. Pflueg 
has devoted his whole life to the m 
ture of fishing tackle, having grow 


the business from the age of fourte 


A POCKET KNIFE TOOL KIT. 


The U. J. Ulery Co., 9 Warren street, New 
York, have gotten out what the i 
“white man’s knife, wtih a red man’s name 
called the “Napanoch,” it being simply a 
pocket knife with a half dozen or so detach- 
ably blades, each one a very useful instru- 
ment, especially on an outing trip This 
knife and the necessary blades are all car 
ried ina leather pocketbook 41%4x3y4x\y 
inches, making a convenient case, easily car- 
ried in the pocket. The blades are 











GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON - 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MRE The Name is 


stamped on every : 
loop — 4 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sar r, Silk n We. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





ALWAYS EASY ~ 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 





} 

ows One pocket knife, one reamer, one 

file one saw, one chisel and one screw- 
NEW MARLIN MODELS. 

We ave received a circular describing 


new goods being placed on the market by the 
Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn., i. e 
Marlin repeating shotgun, model No. 21, take 


down, straight-grip, made ! rrac . 4 
ind D; also Marlin model No. 18, baby feath- 


erweight repeater, .22 caliber, which is now 


J 
- 


made take-down by using a thumbscrew fo! 


tang screw 
> sw pr er ft Ss ght grip tock 
d st ters to whom the traight grip and 
pi g | e equally to will we 
‘ Mat com] é prod 
{ . ve 21 A de riy 
t 2 le \ this r Y be ter 
esting readers I I t r 
x x k wn, 26, 28 ) h bar 
x weig! nound 
I $22 logue li G \ has spe 
é é barrel w e strengt 
} ‘ 000 pounds ‘ ir 
] bber regul 
grip 9 he 





and ancient traps, etc 


hie drop t heel All full choked guns 

re guaranteed to target better than 325 pel- 

lets in a 30-inch circle at forty yards, using 
4 ounces No. 8 chilled shot. Specially bored 


for smokeles or black powders, and fully 
ved wit! excessive loads. 

The Model 18 Baby Repeater, weighs but 

10 oz nd 1% Ibs. lighter than any 

Yr repeate It has all of the accuracy 

effectiveness of the larger, heavier guns, 


third less than any other re- 


ing gun in the world 


A NEW STEVENS PRODUCT. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
it of the Nitro Special Single Barrel gun 
It has an extra heavy cannon breech, as 


shown, the barrel is made of high pressure 


steel with lugs swedged on the barrel—i. e 





part of the barrel, not brazed on is of 
special construction with water table and 
will stand the heaviest loads of dense pow- 
der; has the Stevens check hook to take up 
i:1! wear and prevents any strain on the fore 
irm; has a fancy patent snap forearm; is 
supplied either nickel plated or case hard- 
ened with a walnut stock, rubber butt plate 
toy snap, coil main spring and made in the 
isusal lengths and gauges and weighs 7 to 
% pounds 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ BOOK. 


Andersch Bros., Dept. 64 Minneapolis 
Minn., have just issued the second edition of 
their “Hunters and Trappers’ Guide,” a book 


of 350 pages, beautifully bound in leather 
nd gold The book contains 250 pictures 


lustrating all fur-bearing animals, modern 

and reveals all hunt- 

ers and trappers’ secrets It is sold for the 

ow price of $2, which should insure its en- 
ince into every trapper'’s and young hunt- 
S nome 


NOTES. 


At the fall tournament of the Indianapo- 
September 10th and lith, F 


e7e 
of%- 


second high average with 
100, shooting Dead Shot Smokeless. 
Mr. F. C. Riehl, who has been shooting in 
e form during 1905, won the Morrisonville 
September 12th and 13th, scor- 


ne 220 oO wit | Mw OC Arrow shells, as 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 




















We Are Distillers 


We are the originators of selling whiskey direct from distiller to con- 
sumer. Our success has bred many imitators, who call themselves dis- 
tillers. They are simply dealers who don’t distill a drop of whiskey and 
have no connection with an active distillery. For proof see list of dis- 
tillers in U. S. Government Reports. You’ll find HAYNER in that list, 
but you won’t find any of our imitators 

Our distillery at Troy, Ohio, is one of the most modern and best 
equipped in the world. We distill an average of 9,580 gallons of PURE 
HAYNER WHISKEY a day, all of which is sold direct to consumers at the 
distiller’s price. When you buy from us you are sure of getting PURE 
WHISKEY and you also save the dealers’ big profits. 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
**I have found Hayner Whiskey exceptionally fine for table and medicinal purposes.” 


Wm. M. Stewart 
U. S. Senator from Nevada. 


4 ? FULL $320 EXPRESS 


UARTS PREPAID 


OUR OFFER We will send you in a plain sealed case, with no 


marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUART 
BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK RYE or BOURBON for 
$3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Take it home and sample it, 
have your doctor test it—every bottle if you wish. Thenif you don’t find it 
just as we say and perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EX- 
PENSE and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be 
fairer. You don’t risk a cent. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah., 
Wash., or Wyo., must be cn the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Ex- 
press Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight P. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. St.Paul, Minn. Atlanta,Ga. Dayton, O. 
2401 DisTILLERY, Troy, O, ESTABLISHED 1866. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per galion instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $15.20 for 20 quarts. You suave $4.80 by ordering 20 
quarts. 


— 
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Indian Moccasins 


Laced and Moccasin Slippers mate of Genu- 
ine Mocschide, Indian tanned and elaborately 
embroidered with Indian t:ibal desgns, make 
sensible Christmas presents. Beautifully made 

and very comfortable. Men's sizes, 6 to |! 

2.75; Ladies’ sizes, 2 to 5, $2.25; Children’s 

sizes, 5 to 10, $1 50. Either tind 

sent prepaid uj on receipt of price 

and »our money refunded if they 

are pot entirely satisfactory 

Send for free catalogue 
WETZ & SCHLOERB 

44 Main Street OSHKOSH, WIS. 


The Sight You Can See 


& & 


You Have to Hit Game to Kal It. 


it is just as necessary to have good stghts as a good gun. 


King’s Patent Triple Bead Front Sights 


are the Vest sights. You can see one of them anytime. There 
are three of them, allon the gun at once. Ivory, black and 
gold, Instantly changed. Perfectly accurate. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50. Circular free. 


D. W. KING, JR. 
1417 Lawrence St., DENVER. COLO 








